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A teacher’s power is not measured by the knowledge 
which he has, but by the knowledge which he imparts. 
So far as the scholar is concerned, the teacher might 
as well be a dunce as a sage, unless the teacher can 
enable the scholar to have his knowledge. If you want 
to be a teacher, you must have the scholar’s help. 
Without it you are a failure—as a teacher. 





Most persons have opinions. Now and then a person 
has convictions. A man with an opinion is of small 
consequence for or against a cause about which he has 
an opinion. A man with a conviction is always a 
power in the direction of his conviction. Asa rule, 
the men who have opinions are waiting to be led by 
men who have convictions. Commonly one man with 
a conviction can lead, say from one hundred to five 
million men who merely have opinions. It’s a great 
thing to have a well-grounded conviction—on any sub- 
ject; and it is comparatively a rare thing. 


Again the International Lesson Committee is out 
with its plan of a year’s Bible study ; this time for 
1888. It will be borne in mind that the third seven- 
years’ course of study begins with 1887; six months 
of that year being given to the first two books of the 





Pentateuch, and six months to Matthew’s Gospel. 
For 1888 the order of study is reversed ; the first six 
months being given to a continuation of Matthew’s 
Gospel, and the last six months to Old Testament 
lessons, running to the Book of Ruth inclusive. 
Texts for Temperance and Missionary lessons are 
suggested for the last Sunday of each quarter, in 
addition to the ordinary suggestion of a Review. 
The entire list for 1888 is given on another page. 


If, indeed, it be recognized that God is as loving as 
he is wise, and as wise as he is loving, then it follows 
that trials sent by God to his dear ones are even 
clearer proofs of his fatherly affection that any 
earthly comforts and delights would be. God knows 
what his children would like, and his loving tender- 
ness would prompt him to gratify their wishes just as 
far as he can do so consistently with their true wel- 
fare. If he sends to them what they shrink from, it 
is because his loving wisdom shows him that that is 
best for them. God “doth not afflict willingly, nor 
grieve the children of men;” hence, our afflictions 
and grief at his hands are what he would withhold 
from us if he might, and are what he bestows in ear- 
nest of his unswerving regard to our highest and per- 
manent good. It is because God so loves us that his 
orderings for us include so many causes of present 
sorrow to us. 


Unless a teacher of children is constantly question- 
ing his scholars familiarly, in order to ascertain how 
far his simplest language is intelligible to them, he is 
likely to be speaking in an unknown tongue, so far 
as they are concerned. Recently a loving father told 
the story of the trial and crucifixion of Jesus to his 
bright boys, in connection with our current Sunday- 
school lessons. He told of the soourging of Jesus by 
Pilate, of the denial of Jesus by Peter, and of the 
crucifixion of Jesus by the Roman soldiers. The day 
following, one of the little fellows came to his father 
with a puzzled look, saying: “Papa, you said that 
Peter denied Jesus. How do they deny a man?” 
“Scourging ” and “ crucifying” had been explained ; 
but “denying” had been counted a familiar word. 
Whether “denying” was another form of cruel tor- 
ture was the question in that boy’s mind; as it may 
still be in many another boy’s mind, for all that his 
teacher knows. Yet, again, not long ago, a teacher, 
in quoting the words of Paul before his class of 
exceptionally intelligent boys of thirteen to fifteen 
years old, spoke of the fine climax which Paul here 
used. Then, in order to be sure that he was under- 
stood, he asked: “ Boys, do you know what I mean 
by ‘climax’?” “It’s a kind of tobacco,”:answered 
one of the boys, in all seriousness; and it ia) If that 
teacher had not asked that question just’then, that 
boy might have supposed that Paul was one of the 
original tobacco-using preachers; and possibly he 
would have been the readier to follow Paul’s exam- 
ple—so far. More of your scholars than you have 
supposed are still under as great a delusion as that 
would have been—through your taking too much for 
granted as to their understanding of your language, 
and through your neglect of wise questioning. 


The commonest and the foolishest form of excuse 
for closing a Sunday-school during the hot months, 
or during the cold months, or during the mild 





months, of the year, is the claim that teachers and 
scholars in some way gain a new interest in their 
work, or a new zest for their work, by its temporary 
abandonment; and that therefore the reopening of 
the school after a vacation is with added fervor and 
zeal and fitness on the part of those who have been 
without its privileges and its helps for a season. 
This is not the claim that individual teachers or 
scholars are personally unable to continue at their 
work, and therefore must stop for a longer or a 
shorter period, or utterly break down under their 
burden of toil; but it is that an intermission of effort 
is in itself advantageous, and that even those who 
have strength for continuance are likely to do better 
through a breaking in upon their habit of doing. 
If this principle be a correct one, why does it 
not work similarly in other spheres than that of 
Sunday-school endeavor? Does a pianist gain in 
freedom and power of execution through being 
out of practice for a while? Does a person who 
has been speaking another language than his native 
tongue acquire fresh fluency from failing to con- 
verse or read in that language for a series of weéks 
or months? Would any man quicken his interest in 
his private devotions by intermitting his morning and 
evening prayers while away from home on a summer 
vacation? What an absurdity to suggest such a 
thing! Indeed, as to the matter of Sunday-schools 
themselves, those persons who have widest observa- 
tion and most extensive experience in comparing 
Sunday-schools that do have vacations with Sunday- 
schools that.do.not, will not hesitate to affirm that a 
Sunday-school which is in the habit of taking a vaca- 
tion does not compare favorably with a Sunday-school 
that takes no vacation in the interest and zest mani- 
fested during the first few weeks after the re-gather- 
ing,—to say nothing of the remainder of the year. 
No, no; if Sunday-school vacations are even deemed 
an absolute necessity anywhere, let it be understood 
that in every instance a school is a loser in enthusi- 
asm, in persistency, and in practical efficiency, both- 
before and after the vacation, as an inevitable out- 
growth of the very vacation idea. 





THE EXPANSION OF TRUTH. 


Truth is one, changeless, eternal, say the philoso- 
phers ; and they compare it tio a perfect crystal, flaw- 
less in its clearness, mathematically precise in its 
eternal rigidity. And yet we are no less justified in 
affirming that truth is expansive ; it grows; it is like 
a flowering plant which proceeds from seed to flower, 
and from flower. to fruit. 

When a child comes to us with a richly variegated 
flower which he has found, and asks us who made it, 
and who endowed it with these glowing colors, we 
answer reverently,God. And the child as reverently 
receives the reply as a fujl answer to his queries, and 
returns to his play, happy in his new knowledge. 
Years pass, and the child becomes a youth, and the 
youth takes up the study of structural botany. The 
flower concerning which he asked in his childhood 
lies again before him; but now he carefully severs it, 
part by part, with his dissecting needles, and lays each 
section in turn beneath his glass. He sees the won- 
derful cellular arrangément which constitutes the 
tissue of the plant; he notes the marvelous mechan- 
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ism by which its reproduction is provided for; and in 
the varied colors which caught his childhood’s fancy 
he now sees a wise arrangement of nature by which 
insects are attracted to do their part in the fertiliza- 
tion of the plant. Perhaps the student becomes a 
convert to the doctrine of evolution, and then the 
plant assumes to him a new meaning. He recognizes 
in it one link in the chain of organized being which 
connects the highest earthly life with the lowest; and 
in its structure he reads the history of many an ex- 
periment of nature, of gradual ascent through lower 
forms, of a hereditary struggle for existence, and of 
slow self-adaptation to environment. But whether 
the student becomes an evolutionist or remains a non- 
evolutionist, the answer to his childhood’s question is 
still as valid as ever; only now the truth has ex- 
panded into a wealth of detail before unrealized, and 
the student understands in some measure how God 
made the plant, and why he gave it the form and the 
color which now it possesses. 

All truth is expansive. The power of all tele 
graphs and all telephones, and whatever of electrical 
development the future may bring us, was in that 
half-perceived truth which set Franklin’s kite a-fly- 
ing; as the power of all steam-engines was in the 
Marquis of Worcester’s steam-chamber and Watts’s 
kettle. When Galileo affirmed the truth regarding 
the motion of the earth, he was unconsciously giving 
laws to modern navigation,—as Newton’s discovery of 
the law of gravitation gives scientific precision to 
modern artillery. The discovery that the air has 
weight may have seemed a trivial matter to most of 
the people of the time; but that discovery was the 
parent of the barometer—that invaluable instrument 

_ which enables us to predict the approach of great at- 
mospheric changes, and to prepare for them. Nor is 
it alone in the discovery of new principles that the 
expansive power of truth appears. The most ordi- 
nary truth which a child is taught in the public 
schools is capable of a similar expansion. When a 
boy has once grasped the truth that two and two make 
four, and always and necessarily make four, he holds 
in his hand the key to all mathematical equations, to 
all laws of logic, and to all necessary forms of human 
thinking. The most complicated truths which the 
human mind is cupable of grasping arise chiefly from 
the expansion and combination of the simplest truths, 

It is the failure to grasp this principle of the expan- 
sion of truth which is the fruitful parent of contro- 
versies. Scientists have been ranged against scientists, 

_and theologians ajrainst theologians, and scientists and 

,theologians against each other, through their slow- 
neas to perceive that the expansion of a truth is not 
the denial of truth. If the boy were to come to his 
parents, and say, “ You told me, in my childhood, 
that God made the flower; and now, instead of that, 
I find that the flower grows in the ordinary course of 
nature; you told me a falsehood,” he would be act- 
ing no less wisely than many a grave scientist, many 
a reverend thevlogian, Can it not be held with a 
show of reason, and supported by undeniable logical 
forms, that, if a plant grows, it is not made, and, if it 
is made, it does not grow? And need we wonder that 
the same boyish reasoning prompts many a foolish 
scientist to deny the story of creation on the basis of 
the facts of geology, and many an equally foolish 
divine to denounce the facts of geology on the basis 
of the truth of'creation? Both scientist and theolo- 
gian fail to perecive that the story of the world accord- 
ing to the geologists is omly the physical rendering of 
the same story which in the Bible is presented in its 
creative and thaumaturgical aspect; and they create 
tontradictions where in reulity there is simply a dif- 
ference in minuteness of detail, on the one side or 

the other. 

There is a practical value in this recognition of the 
expansive power of truth; far it makes surer our hold 
“upon the truth which we mow possess, We do not 
know into what richness of detail, unperceived by us, 
that truth may unfold in the future; but we know 
that no future can make untvue what is true to-day. 

Lhe world will undoubtedly itove into new swons of 


may perhaps be such as would seem almost miracu- 
lous to us to-day; but that progress will be along the 
line of the expansion of truth, not along the line of 
its contradiction. The world will know more of 
mathematics a century hence, but the mathematical 
progress of the future will never make it less certain 
that two and two make four. We may hold, there- 
fore, what truth we now possess, with the glad assur- 
ance that the future can never invalidate it—that 
what we do not now know, never can overthrow what 
we do now know. And amid the dlash and clangor 
of theological controversy, and shouts of progress or 
disaster, we may rest calmly in the full assurance that 
whatever may be the issue of this controversy or of 
that, it will never be less true than now that a right- 
eous God rules in the world, that he has made a reve- 
lation of himself in the person of his incarnate Son, 
and that for the sinful race of man a full and free 
salvation is provided in the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 


Nor should the expansive power of truth be for- 
gotten in our study of the sacred Scriptures. The 
commandment is exceeding broad; the Bible is pre- 
eminently a book of seminal principles. Paul’s 
experience was not singular, when in a single com- 
mandment—* Thou shalt not covet ”’—he discovered 
the far-reaching power of the whole law of God. It 
is in this spirit that the Bible should be studied. He 
who searches the Scriptures merely to find in them 
qut-and-dried rules for the guidance of life, misses 
their truer and deeper use. Bible truth is to be 
raceived into the heart, not as a pebble, but as a seed. 
It is to be allowed to germinate, to grow, until we 
perceive unfolded in fruit and blossom all that was 
implicitly enfolded in the humble-seeming seed. Thus 
studied, the Bible becomes indeed a book of life ; its 
germinant principles fill the heart and enrich the 
brain, and arm the man against all adversity and all 
temptation. The truth expands, and a single fruitful 
principle is seen to bear within itself the law of un- 
numbered details. 

To Sunday-school teachers and all other educators 
the recognition of the expansive power of truth is of 
the first importance. In a sense, it matters little 
whether the scholar forgets this or that particular fact 
of the lesson, provided the teacher has succeeded in 
implanting firmly in his mind some seed-truth which 
is capable of indefinite expansion. “Indeed, the object 
of all instruction might be said to be, not the furnish- 
ing of the mind with isolated facts, but the providing 
of it with those truths which will grow up, of them- 
selves, as it were, into a rich harvest of truth in after 
life. It has been snid that the best way to help a man 
in his higher life is to give him a new thought; the 
same might be said with equal truthfulness of the boy 
and the girl. Truth is the life of the soul, and the 
soul’s progress goes on stage by stage with the expan- 
sion of truth in the heart and the life. Where simple, 
yet all-embracing, truth has been implanted in the 
mind early in life, thare is reason to expect a rich 
and symmetrical development of character in man- 
hood and womanhood. For where the truth is known 
—where it enters as an sctive principle into the heart 
—it makes free, casting off in its expansion the 
shackles of ignorance and doubt which enchain hu- 
manity, and leaving mind and heart at liberty to attain 
their highest development. 

This, then, is our duty with regard to truth,—to 
hold it firmly when we have it, yet not to hold it in 
such wise as to deny its capability of expansion. Even 
the truth itself may be made a lie to us if we use it 
in such a way that the lower truth becomes an obsta- 
cle to our acceptance of the higher, or the undeveloped 
truth be made a logical barrier to our recognition of 
truth in its expansion. It will be well for us if never, 
in some passionate haste, we fail to discriminate be- 
tween the expansion of a truth and its contradiction ; 
for here passion and prejudice sometimes blind the 
clearest eyes, and here the rankest bigotry often runs 
riot. There is but one way of escape: to hold the 
mind and the heart open to all truth, and to be as 

ready to welcome the expansion of a truth as we were 





progress, and the achievemenis of a century henco 





to welcome the truth itself, yet still to stand watchful 


against every falsehood. Thus, and thus only, can 
we gain all possible benefit of truth in our lives, and 
ourselves expand with the expansion of truth. 





"NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is true that irreverence in the family, in the Sunday- 
school, and in the community generally, is so common as 
hardly to attract notice as peculiar or as objectionable. 
A son or a daughter will refuse a loving regard to a 
parent’s expressed wish almost as readily as if the parent 
were no more to the child than is the next-door neighbor. 
And in the Sunday-school, a scholar, or perhaps a 
teacher, will refuse compliance with a request or a direc- 
tion of the superintendent, as if the head of the school 
had no inherent rights as its head. Thus a Massachu- 
setts reader pertinently points out a gleam of this truth 
in the facts of arecently published article in The Sunday 
School Times, as follows: 


I was glad to read the editorial.on The Duty of Reverence, in 
The Sunday School Times of September 18. It seems to me 
that in an article called “ Vacation Notes,” published in the 
the same issue, there were two instances of the truth of the 
editorial statement that ‘‘ Perhaps there is no single duty which 
is more generally unpopular all the world over, and especially 
here in America, at the present time, than the duty of rever- 
ence.” The writer of Vacation Notes speaks with warm ap- 
proval of two Sunday-school teachers whose “ persistence in 
learning to row made them, for two or three years, sources of 
intense anxiety to their mothers; ” but “ while [they were] well 
aware of this, nothing could persuade them to desist from their 
amusement.” She also tells, as though it were an admirable 
thing, that some of the boys in the class of one of these teachers 
say “that they will leaye the school if they have to be pro- 
moted to the main room.” Is it for a triumph like this that 
teachers labor? I read the passage with pain, 





Next to an efficient superintendent, in importance to a 
good Sunday-school, is an efficient secretary. Indeed, 
without an eflicient secretary, the best superintendent in 
the world would be crippled in practical service for his 
school. Yet, as a rule, far less attention is paid to the 
work of a secretary than to the work of the superinten- 
dent; and, indeed, far less attention is generally given to 
a secretary’s sphere-and labors than they rightly demand. 
On this point we have’spuken befure; aud-we-are. glad to 
call attention to it again, at the request of an efficient 
Philadelphia secretary, who says pleasantly: 


As you have now allowed the classes in etymology, orthogra- 
phy, and syntax to sit down, will you not “stand up” the 
class of Sunday-school secretaries? Some time ago you asked 
such officers for their methods of work, or for details of their 
work; but, so fur, the class does not seem to have heard your 
call. As a new pupil in the class, I should like to know “ what 
is the whole duty of” such officers. What is a secretary to do? 
What is he for? Lest these questions should be too general, I 
will mention what is done in the school with which I am con- 
nected, and ask, What more can be done to.make the work more 
effective? (The fact is, I want my salary increased; and this 
can only be secured by my doing more or better work.) 1. A 
complete register of the school has been prepared, giving all 
such details about each scholar as are laid down in Mr. Wat- 
tles’s ‘“ Sunday-school Reference Book.” 2. On the day of entrance 
of each new scholar, similar details are obtained and recorded. 
Removals are noted as they are reported by the teachers. 3. The 
exact attendance of the school is obtained each Sunday by actuad 
count of each department,—the total membership being nearly 
a thousand. 4, At the end of each month, individual atten- 
dance is credited each pupil for the month, as obtained from the 
teachers’ class-books. 5. A quarterly record of the average 
attendance of oflicers, teachers, and scholars is made up from 
the weekly statements, and announced on the last Sunday of 
each quarter; also, for the six months, nine months, and the 
year, on the last Sunday of those periods. 6. So, also, with the 
number of pupils who join the church—naming the classes to 
which they belong. 7. Collecting the contribution-envelopes, 
and distributing the weekly, monthly, and quarterly papers, 
seem to make up the rest of the work. That appears to be all 
that is to be done, and it does not appear to be much. The 
salary for the work is—the satisfaction I feel in doing all that 
belongs to the position, and in doing it well. Can you, or any 
of your correspondents, tell me how that salary can be increased, 
say,a hundred percent? Iam willing to do the necessary work. 

It is probable that the number is small of secretaries 
who can add to the record of a secretary’s work as above 
outlined; but we shall be glad of suggestions in this 
line from any who have experience in wise methods, or 
who recognize special needs which are not yet met. It 
would be a good thing for the Sunday-school cause if 
the salaries of many competent secretaries were increased 
—for good cause. An article on the general subject of 
the secretary’s work, from the pen of a skilled worker, is 
given in this issue, on another page; and its suggestions 
will doubtless have their interest to our Philadelphia 
correspondent, and to many others also, 
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“AS DYING, AND, BEHOLD, WE LIVE.” 
BY LAURA A. SKINNER. 


In the glory of October, I stood and mused a space: 
Fair year, thou art but dying, for all thy stately grace; 
Brief is thy day of splendor, cold winter comes apace. 


O leafiess, wailing wood! what life can be for thee ? 
O bee-forsaken garden! hast aught but misery ? 
Sad heart! Death here is master, as he shall master thee. 


Then sang there for my comfort a linnet, voiced like May ; 
And straight mine eyes were opened, and gone my dreardismay, 
For lo! beneath the falling leaf the bud of springtime lay. 


O Life! even in our dying, how strong thy pulses beat. 
O Death! thou art not master, but bound beneath our feet. 





THE CROSS OF THE TIME OF CHRIST. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D., LL.B, 


In one of our best dictionaries the cross is defined as 
“a gibbet made of two pieces of wood placed athwart 
each other, either in the form of the letter T or of the 
letter X ; the instrument by which the Saviour suffered.” 

But except in the fact that the instrument wag “a 
gibbet,” and made of wood, this definition is too ndrrow. 
In general, death upon the cross was death upon “the 
wood,” or upon “the tree.” 

In the Greek classics, from Homer down, the Greek 
word for “cross” (stawros) oftener signifies a stake, pale, 
or other upright single piece of wood, than a cross of two 
pieces; while the Greek word for “crucify” (stauroein) 
means “to impale,” much oftener than it means “ to 
crucify” in the manner now popularly understood. For 
the sharp-pointed stauros, upon which the sufferer was 
impaled, there was a special name, skolops (wooden spit, 
or sharpened stick), but the skolops did not become a 
stauros till it was set up in the ground. 

Though demonstrably of earlier existence, the cross of 
wo pieces, as an instrument of death, makes very little 
‘igure in history till the time of the Romans. The Ro- 
mans, however, still used the stauros, or, in their own 
language, cruz, in various forms; both the wood, or tree, 
of one piece, and the wood of two or more pieces, till 
punishment by crucifixion was abolished by Constantine. 

“Phatemperor did away with it, in order that the cross, 
now glorified, should no longer be associated with igno- 
miny. But even after that abolition, crucifixion in varius 
modes, and upon various kinds of ¢rosses, survived, or 
was revived, in subsequent persecutions. 

Impalement, however, in the strict sense, was not the 
only mode of crucifixion, even when the wood was a 
single piece. How the criminals or captives, especially 
those guilty of valiantly defending their own city, were 
impaled in early times, may be seen in the horrible repre- 
sentations on the bronze ornaments of the gates of Bala- 
wat. But they were frequently nailed to the stake, or 
hung to it with cords. All these methods of putting to 
death on the wood or tree were called crucifixion; and 
the varieties were explained by words which mean spit- 
ting (real impalement), nailing, nailing to, hanging up, 
or hanging to. The memory of the old classics survived 
the Roman abolition of crucifixion long enough, and well 
enough, to enable the words and the things to be closely 
defined in the lexicon of Hesychius. In medizval times, 
and especially later, the old methods of crucifixion on 
the wood of a single piece (cruz simplex) were much in 
vogue with those Christians who persecuted alleged 
heretics ; as well as with victorious armies generally, in 
their treatment of valiant prisoners of war. Burning at 
the stake, impalement, and even hanging on the gallows, 
were, to a Greek or Roman, mere varieties of “ cruci- 
fixion;” although either nation had closer terms by 
which to define the particular manner. Our gallows, or 
gallows-tree, is a lineal descendant of the cross, and 
answers to it as exactly, in every way, as is possible 
under a government whose fundamental law forbids cruel 
punishments, or in a time when the barbarities of war 
have been so largely done away. 

The Scriptures, too, when searched, furnish glimpses 
of the same thing. While the evangelists and apostles 
commonly use the general word for “cross,” “ crucify,” 
and “ crucifixion,” and would thus leave us to tradition 
or to inference respecting the special mode by which our 
Saviour was put to death, there remain a few passages 
from which we derive clearer knowledge in the same 
direction. In Acts 5:30; 10:89; 18: 29; Galatians 
$: 18, we have the word which in our version is rendered 
“tree,” but which literally means “wood.” On the one 
hand this fotm of expression has doubtless given comfort 
to many an early Greek-speaking Christian confined in 
the stocks, who remembered that Paul and Silas were 
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made fast in “ the wood,” and felt that he was suffering 
with the Crucified One in a symbolic way. On the other 
hand, the allusion to the “tree (wood) of life,” in Reve- 
lation 2: 7; 22: 2, 14, has furnished another set of 
parallels, which have been no more neglected by Chris- 
tian writers than the other. To readers of the Greek 
Old Testament, furthermore, the quotation in Galatians 
8: 18 (from Deut. 21 : 23—compare 21 : 22) would keep 
in mind the fact that the cross was the gibbet. Clearer 
still, however, is the passage in the Septuagint version, 
Esther 5 : 14; 7: 9, 10, where not only is the same word 
for “wood” or tree” employed, but the language ex- 
pressly shows the identity of the gallows with the cross. 
Thus, Esther 5: 14: “ Make thee a tree (wood) of fifty 
cubits...and let Mordecai be hanged upon the tree 
(wood);” and, 7:9, 10; “ Behold also Haman prepared 
a tree (wood) for Mordecai. ... And the king said, Let 
him be crucified upon it. And Haman was hanged upon 
the tree (wood) which was prepared for Mordecai.” It 
thus seems impossible that the New Testament writers, 
familiar with the Greek Old Testament, could make any 
broad distinction between the cross and the gallows. 

But it is with the Roman modes of crucifixion in the 
time of Christ with which we have most to deal. Sev- 
eral forms of the cross, which have a later origin, and a 
use merely symbolic, are to be passed over. Of these 
are the Maltese cross, with the four arms of equal length, 

their outline straight lines, but the arms wi- 
dened at the ends, whose form appeared under 
Justinian, but its name no earlier than the Hos- 
pitallers, Templars, Knights of St. John, or 
Maltese. the Knights of Malta; the Greek cross, much 
like the last, but its arms generally with curved lines, 
and a knob or projecting ornament at the middlé of 
the end of each; the Jerusalem cross, which differs 
oe from our common models only in hav- 
ing two or more transverse pieces, one 
Greek. above the other; and the “labarum” 
of Constantine, which combines the cross with 
the first two Greek letters of the name of Christ. 
Of these the names are much on the tongues 
of modern believers, but they have little to | 
ouble or 
do with the real instrument of death. They Jerusalem. 
belong rather to the history of Christian emblems. 

The kinds of crosses used in Roman crucifixion were 
as follows: First, the simple cross of one piece (or cruz: 
simplex), to which the victim was either nailed or bound. 
The binding was called afixio, the nailing, infixio. The 
first was the method of Cupid’s crucifixion as described 
by Ausonius, Cupid was “affixed” to the lofty trunk 
of a tree, his hands bound together behind him, appar- 
ently with his arms about the trunk, gnd. the asles of his 
feet pressed tight against the trée by their binding. 
Actual crucifixion to living trees was made, as Tertullian 
relates, by the Emperor Tiberius, who thus crucified cer- 
tain priests of Saturn in their temple-grove. But the 
Latins regularly called the crua simplex an arbor, or tree, 
just as the Greeks called any cross “the wood.” Our 
use of the word “arbor” in mechanics, and of “ tree” in 
such compounds as cross-tree, axle-tree, gallows-tree, 
may help to render the matter familiar. The more so, 
as the Romans used the word arbor for other kinds of 
crosses also, and for a single piece of a compound cross, 
as well. 

The “ injixio” seems usually to have consisted in nail- 
ing the hands together to the’ stake above the head, and 
the feet together, below. Impalement was also called 
infizio, But in the time of Christ, impalement seems to 
have been reckoned a Greek mode (as it was Assyrian 
and Babylonian earlier); and we find no Latin term ap- 
propriated to it (as a punishment) until we come to the 
medisval translations from Greek into Latin. It was 
then called swlifizio. Seneca describes how it was done, 
and does so in a manner so unmistakable that we at once 
recognize the fidelity of the illustrations given in several 
editions of Justus Lipsius’s “ De Cruce.” It is too hor- 
rible to describe in plain,English. Seneca’s words apply 
equally well to certain dreadful instances of the impale- 
ment of women, narrated and figured in Leger’s History 
of the Waldenses, which contains the story of their per- 
secutions in the seventeenth century. It is worthy of 
note that in the same sentence in which Seneca describes 
this kind of crucifixion (for he calls the pales “ crosses ”’), 
he states that on several kinds of crosses men were cru- 
cified with the head downwards, 

Just here it may be mentioned that the burning of the 
crucified, or giving him up to be torn by wild beasts 
while hanging on the cross, was more common in the 
case of the crux simplex than the other forms of cross. 
But the Romans used all these methods, whether they 
considered any of them foreign or not. 
The cross made of two or more pieces was called the 
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crux compacta, Its common varieties were the crux decus- 
sata, the crua commissa, and the crux immissa. The crux 
ansata, or cross with a handle, seen in Egyptian figures, 
does not belong in this company, and need not be no- 
ticed here. 

The crux decussata’ is best defined by Jerome: “Decus- 
sare (that is, to make decussate) is to cut 
through the middle, as when two straight 
pieces meet after the manner of the letter 
X, which is a form of the cross.”” This form 
of the cross has been adopted by many “a 
painters, in representing Christ bearing the (Sst. Andrew's.) 
cross; and a few of the early Christian writers adopt this 
shape, in order to see the sign of the cross prefigured in 
Jacob’s crossing his arms to bless the sons of Joseph. 
That this form of the cross was in use among the Romans, 
rests on firm basis. The crucifixion was accomplished by 
nailing the hands and feet to the four extended arms of 
the cross. But it seems not to have been frequent; per- 
haps from the double labor required to set up such a cross, 

The cruz commissa,* or the cross made by simple join- 

ing, was made by fastening the transverse piece 

across the top of the upright, making the form 

of our letterT, But, on examining the ancient’ 

literature of this part of the subject, we find 

merely a likening of the cross to the Greek, 
st on nth the Old Hebrew, or the Samaritan form of the 
Egyptian.) letter tau. Now whatever shape*for the letter 
taw we may assume to have been intended by the early 
writers, it is impossible to trace any distinction between 
this form and the next (the cruz immissa), so far as their 
use is concerned. Moreover, the letter taw referred to, 
whether Greek or Pheenician or Old Herbew orSamaritan, 
is quite as probably in the form of our ordinary cross as of 
the modern T; indeed, in all but the Greek the tau 
must have been of the form of the cruz immissa; while 
in the Greek, both earlier and later, the letter frequently 
had that shape, too. The only distinctive quality that 
can be fastened upon the crux commissa is that of its being 
the parent of the name of our modern crutch, which it 
resembles in form, and which is a cross to most who have 
to bear it. The Dutch word, cruck, has the same deriva- 
tion and the same reminder, as was remarked by native 
writers centuries ago. 

The last regular Roman form of the cross was that 
with which we are familiar, and was called the 
crux immissa, or the cross made of pieces joined 
by letting in, This seems to have been the most 
ordinary form of the cross; and that it was the 
form of cross upon which our Saviour suffered, 
seems to be the voice of tradition, as well as an 
inference from the fact that the accusation 
written Wa8'stf up dver his’ hed. On this form of the 
cross was frequently a pin or support, astride of which 
the sufferer might relieve somewhat, the weight upon his 
hands and feet. There was also, sometimes, a piece to 
support the feet. But these additions, like the second 
transverse piece sometimes added (after the fashion of the 
Jerusalem cross), seem to have beefi used only when the 
hands and feet were not mechanically strong or firm 
enough. Gregorius Turonius says that the cross of 
Christ had such a support for the body and feet; but 
whether he writes from fancy or from a current de- 
scription of the cross found by the Empress Helena, 
is uncertain, 

Nailing seems, from the Roman classics, to have been 
far more frequent than binding; and that on other forms 
of the cross as well as on the immissa. The number of 
nails seems to have varied between three and four; one 
for each hand, and either one for each foot or one for the 
two. The passages which speak of nailing with many 
nails are poetical, at least in part, and teach us nothing 
accurately. 

It is this form of the cross, which a long series of Chris- 
tian writers, from Justin down, saw symbolized everywhere 
in nature and in the works of man. In the four points 
of the compass, in the swimmer who spreads out his arms 
to swim, in the bird that spreads his wings to fly, in the 
supplicant who stretches forth his hands to pray, in the 
Roman trophies, in the Roman vexille, or battle stan- 
dards, in the yard and mast of a ship, in the galley with 
its oars, in the yoke and pole of the chariot or of the 
plow, in the nose and eyes of the face, the cross was visi- 
ble. In the handle of the spade, and in the mallet, both 
of which are mentioned along with the other instances, 
the crux commissa seems to be confounded with the cruz 
immissa, or, at least, tacitly assumed to be one and the 


Immissa, 
Latin. 


1Commonly called St. Andrew’s cross, because of the tradition 
that Andrew suffered death by it.—Tur Epiror. 


2 Sometimes known as the Egyptian cross, or the cross of St. An- 


thony, because St. Anthony is reported to have destroyed the Egyp- 
tian idols by means of it.—Tum Eprroz, 
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same thing with it. And, as already hinted, the whole 
stream of early Christian tradition seems to be that the 
Christ suffered upon a cross of this shape. The early 
sctilptured and painted crosses point the same way; and 
so do gems, coius, and medals, so far as we can trace 
them. The labarum of Constantine, according to extant 
representations, has two forms; the earlier representations, 
on earthen lamps, exhibiting the crux immissa, while the 
crux decussata (with or without the other form accompa- 


,nying) is found on later sculptures and on most of the 


medals. The contemporary description by Eusebius, 
however, may (if not must) be so read as to make the 
original labarum include both forms, It is as follows: 


“A lofty shaft encircled with gold had a transverse horn, 


made in the fashion of across; and above, at the summit 
of the whole, was fixed a crown, woven of precious stones 
and gold. Next to this, the symbol of the 
Saviour-appellation, two letters indicating 
plainly the name of Christ signi- 
fied it [that is, the name] by its first 
Monogram. characters; the P [Greek letter rho] 
being decussate at the middle [by the letter 
X, or chi).” It shouldbe no ted that the fig- 
ure commonly carved among us as a repre- 
sentative of the labarum, is not really the- 
origina] labarum, but that modification of it 
which was figured upon military equipments, 
especially ghe shield. It is merely the rho yeparumor 
crossed below by the chi, with A and @ (alpha Constantine. 
and omega) in the horizontal angles of the chi. Ancient 
lamps rarely represent fully the original labarum, but they 
are nearer to it than most modern representations. 

The crux commissa, shaped like our letter T, has its 
advocates, as in the dictionary quotation given above; 
but the early authorities generally speak of the cross of 
Christ as quadrilateral, or four-armed; a designation 
which suits the immissa, but not the commissa ; while the 
decussata is generally excluded by the added particulars, 
which expressly mention the upright length and the 
transverse breadth. 

It may here be mentioned that, as the cross, in all its 
forms, came to the Romans by inheritance from all the 
great empires of antiquity, so our gallows descended 
directly from the cross. Our German ancestors, as Taci- 
tus says, “ proditores et trangfugas arboribus suspendent ;”” 
that is, “ hang traitors and deserters upon trees.” Whether 
he means hanging or crucifixion may be doubtful, for the 
words are equally applicable to either process. But he 
also speaks of the Germans using patibula, or crosses 
which extend or display the victim; and between these 
and the other “arbors” he draws no generic distinction. 

It may be superfluous to state that among the Romans 
crucifixion was used only for those reputed.to be crimi- 
nals of the basest sort, who had no rights as freemen. 
For antiquity regarded slaves as far beneath any claim to 
human rights or pity; and captives in war were slaves. 
There were three extreme punishments practiced by the 
Romans: beheading, burning alive, and crucifixion. The 
last was the most ignominious and the worst. 

A necessary preliminary to crucifixion, at least upon 
the crux simplex, except in the haste of crucifying a mul- 
titude of captives, seems to have been the scourge. The 
formula of sentence to the cross was this: “ Verbera intra 
vel extra pomerium : arbori infelici suspendito,”—“ Stripes 
within or without the limits: let him be hung upon the 
wretched tree.” Scourging was an everlasting disgrace, 
but it frequently put the victim beyond the reach of dis- 
grace, in death. The Roman citizen was neither to be 
crucified nor scourged, nor, after the Porcian law, to be 
beaten with rods; scourging was another badge of slavery. 

To bear one’s own cross to the place of execution was 
not infrequent, but expressly mentioned by Plutarch and 
others as being an added torture (“ cruciatus”’). The vic- 
tim was often driven along by scourges or goads, besides 
the jeers and abuse of the populace. Whether or not he 
was nailed to the cross before it was set up, may seem to 
be in doubt; but the fair interpretation of the authori- 
ties is that both modes were in use. But before the nail- 
ing the victim was wholly disrobed. 

For the anodynes administered in mercy to the sufferer, 
the Gospels seem to be the best extant authority. The 
slow and lingering death was sometimes hastened in vari- 
ous ways, as already hinted, such as the attack of wild 
beasts, burning, or wounding. But to say that this was 
done in mercy, is to flatly contradict the Roman writers. 
-Mercy was a rare quality in conducting crucifixions. It 
was a cruel death, and intended to be so. Breaking the 
legs, too, seems not to have been a common incident of 
crucifixions. It was a not infrequent punishment of 
slates, of a grade intermediate between scourging and 
death, though it often resulted in the latter. Martyrs, as 
“Eusebius says, were sometimes punished by breaking 
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their legs. It seems to have been- applied ta the two 
robbers (to hasten their death) out of indulgence to the 
Jews, who did not wish their law to be violated by allow- 
ing a body to remain all night hanging on a tree, 

The guard at the cross served a double purpose: First, 
lest the crucified should be helped down and away while 
still alive; and again, lest the body should be stolen 
away and buried. To grant a body to the friends for 
burial was a favor; as indeed the word of the evangelist 
John indicates. The body was to remain on the cross, 
food for the crows and vultures, as the whole range of 
Roman classics witness, On the other hand, the classics 
are not to be interpreted as implying that the birds of 
prey fed upon the victim’s living flesh, as we now and 
then see it stated by modern writers. 

There remain for description, were it not beyond our 
present purpose, a class of Roman crosses which were 
unusual or rare; but with the exception of two forms 
they are but variants of those already described. Oneof 
the two was an upright, with two arms branching above 
like a V, to which the victim’s hands were nailed; the 
other was the crux immissa, with perpendicular pieces 
depending from the extremities of the transverse arms, so 
that the victim was crucified in the shape of the letter X. 

After the cross was officially raised from a symbol of 
ignominy to one of glory, honor, and victory, it was not 
long before its representation took on many forms. All 
the early coins and artistic decorations bear witness to 
this fact, It might well have been a uniform symbol that 
Constantine stamped upon all the imperial belongings, 
when he ushered in the era in which, as Jerome says, 
“the representation of the Saviour’s cross decorated the 
purple of kings and the flashing gems of their diadems ; ” 
but already in the time of Justinian the forms were 
many; some of them long anticipating their later names. 
Nor, on the whole, is the later variety of the symbol to 
be regretted. The crosses to be borne by the followers 
of Jesus are many, and of many shapes; while more 
than man can number are the glories to which they lead. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL RECORDS. 


BY T. D. DAVIS, M.D. 


A description of our library system communicated some 
time since to The Sunday School Times has attracted 
such wide attention, and has met with such favor, that I 
venture to describe the method of keeping the records of 
our school. No method or plan, however complete, will 
be of any account without a good secretary. Such a 
secretary must possess several important characteristics ; 
namely, promptness, regularity, carefulness, accuracy, 
neatness of book-keeping, and, not. least, he must have a 
due sense of the importauce of his office and the value of 
his work. His duties are, in brief, to be present at the 
opening of school, and note the number of tardy scholars 
and teachers; to count the number present at each ses- 
sion; to keep correct minutes of all the proceedings of 
the school, teachers’-meetings, and all extra services; to 
record the state of the weather, or any circumstances that 
would influence the attendance or spirit of such meet- 
ings; to have oversight of all the books of each depart- 
ment, noting the presence of new scholars and the 
withdrawal of old ones, and the correct reasons for such 
withdrawal ; to keep strict watch that the teachers’ class- 
books are well and regularly kept, and to collect them 
from month to month, and record their accounts in the 
permanent books of the school; to note all scholars 
that have been absent during a whole month, and re- 
port their names to the superintendent; to take all 
account of deaths, and record them appropriately, and 
to record permanently the names of all scholars who 
have united with the church. And to read out at the 
close of school such statistics as the superintendent may 
think advisable. 

To enable the secretary to perform these duties suc- 
cessfully and quite easily, we have, first, the teacher's 
class-book, on which all of the permanent records depend 
for accuracy. All the class-books in the market, which 
I have seen, have grave faults., They are not well-made 
books with good backs, but are mostly poor paper with 
flimsy covers. They usually are only intended for one 
year. They often have rulings and requirements of no 
real value, to fill out which takes much of the teacher’s 
valuable time. We therefore have our class-pooks made 
to order, as follows: They are printed on good writing- 
paper, 8} x 5} inches in size, bound in firm choth backs, 
and are large enough to last at least five years, They 
have holders for a lead-pencil in front, because the pencil 
is a great convenience, especially to lady teachers, and 
it keeps the book firmly closed. It is ruled yery simply 
with about twenty-four horizontal] lines,—the upper one 
for dates, the second and third for teachers or substitute, 











eighteen for scholars, one for visitors, one for totals, and 
one for collection. The space for the names and ad- 
dresses of teachers and scholars is on the left side in the 
usual manner, then five perpendicular lines mark the 
number of Sundays in the month, and there is an addi- 
tional space for totals. Thus they can be used for any 
year or any month in the year. This book is kept as 
follows: The secretary writes the names of teachers and 
scholars in ink; the teacher puts a single straight mark 
after the name of each scholar present, and, if the scholar 
is absent, no mark of any kind is made. Opposite the 
line for visitors in the class is noted the number present. 
Footing up the column, minus the visitors, gives the total 
number of scholars present each Sunday; and below this 
is placed the amount of the class collection. (We -seri- 
ously object to the contribution of each scholar being 
placed after his name, as some advocate, but the record 
of the whole class offering is an advantage.) If a new 
scholar is put into the class, the teacher writes his name 
and address in lead-pencil (he has no ink in school), and 
hence the secretary sees at once who are new scholars, 
At the close of the month, the teacher carries out in the 
right-hand space the total number of days each scholar 
was present, and the sum-total of collections, 

The permanent books are three. First, an alphabeti- 
eal roll-book, indexed on the margin—from one end for 
boys, and from the other end for girls. This book is 
ruled for name and residence of scholar, date of entrance, 
date of withdrawal, and reason for leaving. It is well 
made, with stiff backs bound in cloth and morocco, octavo, 
and large enough to last for at least twenty years. In 
it are entered the names of all regular scholars; and.no 
scholar is enrolled until he has been in regular attend- 
ance for two months; nor is the name of any scholar 
retained on the roll, who has been absent from the school 
for two months without good reason, such as sickness, 
or absence from home. , 

The second is the school record. This is a large book, 
9 x 14 inches, and rather closely ruled horizontally. 
On the left-hand page it is divided by perpendicular 
lines into spaces for number of class, names of teachers 
and officers of all departments, five spaces for noting the 
attendance of teachers or names of their substitutes, five 
spaces for total attendance in each class, one space for 
new scholars, one for total membership of class, and one 
for total contribution..The.whole. page is the record for 
asingle month. The footing of these columns, therefore, 
shows the number of teachers and officers in the school, 
and the number of them present each Sunday during the 
month, the total number of scholars present each Sun- 
day, the total new scholars; the total enrollment, and the 
total contribution for the whole school; while the hori- 
zontal linés give; at a glance, the same data for the indi- 
vidual classes. The right-hand page is reserved for the 
minutes of the school, and other important matters that 
may have occurred during the month. 

The third is the scholars’ record-book of attendance, 
Each page is ruled for the roll of a class, and is divided 
by twelve perpendicular lines into spaces for each month 
in the year. Opposite each name is noted, in those 
spaces, the number of times each member in the class has 
been present during the month; and hence there can be 
seen quickly the regularity of the teachers’ and scholars’ 
attendance for the entire year. 

The data for these books ie derived from the teacher’s 
class-books, which the secretary collects each month, and 
simply copies the totals at the foot of their pages into 
book No. 2, and the totals at the side of their pages 
into book No. 8, and enrolls in book No. 1 the new 
scholars, whom he knows at once by their names being 
written in lead-pencil. The next month he enters their 
names in ink in the class-book; and so the teacher knows 
the scholar is regularly enrolled, and has a right to the 
library and other privileges of the school. 

A written description of these books makes them ap- 
pear complicated; but they are extremely simple, 
moment’s examination being sufficient to understand 
them. Their first cost,is rather expensive, but owing to 
the time they will last, they are quite cheap, The class: 
book does not cost over five cents a year, and when it is 
full the teacher can preserve it as a souvenir; for the 
school has its records already copied. The quality and 
character of these books lead most of our teachers to 
keep them in a very neat and careful manner, 

It will take a secretary somewhat over an hour a month 
to make them out for a school of four hundred, It is a 
great advantage for the superintendent, if he can assist 
by calling off the totals in the class-books while the sec- 
retary records them, as he thus gains valuable knowledge 
of the attendance, residences, etc., of teachers and schol- 
ars. If a scholar is absent the entire month, and the 
teacher has not written the reason in the clasa-book, the 
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secretary sends the teacher the following card, and noti- 
fies the superintendent : 








seneeececece 





ha...been absent from your class for..........+. weeks 
in succession. - Please ascertain (by personal visit, 
if possible) the cause of absence, and report the 
same to superintendent, on this card. 

Cause assigned : 





sence cccece 











The statistics thus secured are of real value, for they 
are accurate; and reading them out every month in the 
school stimulates classes and prompts worthy ambition. 
That this is not simply theory is shown by the record of 
our school. Eight missed one day only during the year ; 
five did not miss a day; four did not miss a day in four 
years; one did not miss a day in six years, one in seven 
years; and one was present every session of the school 
for nine years. The following two years the records were 
neglected, and there was not a single scholar in the 
school present every day of the year; while last year, on 
resuming the records again, a large number were present 
every session. That the Master blesses regularity is 
shown by the fact that, of the above twenty, all but two 
have been received into the church. 


East End, Pitisburgh. 





A BIT OF EXPERIENCE IN A CHINESE 
SUNDAY-SHOOL. 


BY MRS. H. M. KIEFFER. 


About a year ago, an effort was made in the Sunday- 
school connected with the church of which my husband is 
pastor, to organize the Chinese laundrymen of the town 
into a Sunday-school, or into a Sunday-school class. On 
visiting the different laundries for the purpose of expla- 
nation and invitation, it was found that the greatest 
cbstacle to the undertaking consisted in the existemce of 
x bitter feud between two rival factions of Chinamen,— 
‘he Sam Long faction and the Charley Lee faction. Sam 
Long said he and his men would come, but if Charley 
Lee or any of his party came near, he would have 
~vothtug to-do with 1t,—a decision he expressed with cer- 
tain expletives more forcible than elegant. After frequent 
visits and much urging, small delegations from woth 
parties were induced to come to the school-room from 
two to four o’clock every Sunday afternoon, the regular 
school not being in session at that hour. The two fac- 
tions came in separately, sat on opposite sides of the 
room, and: went out of the room after the manner of the 
Jews and Samaritans of old. It was found necessary to 
provide a teacher for each Chinaman, a lady being always 
preferred. A superintendent and organist were appointed ; 
books, Testaments, and pictorial alphabet cards were 
provided; and our Chinese Sunday-school was begun. 

And it soon became very interesting work. Our China- 
men, with one or two exceptions, could not read. To many 
of them we were obliged to teach the alphabet as one 
would teach a child. But we found them not only ready 
learners, but so eager to acquire a knowledge of our lan- 
guage as to be actually greedy for the coveted possession. 

One day I had a Chinaman in charge who knew noth- 
ing of our language whatever. I began to teach him the 
letters. Over and over the first nine letters of the alpha- 
bet I went with him until I was weary of the endless 
repetition. At first he called “B” “F.” “No, no,” said 
I; “not F, but B. Look at my lips when I say it,—B.” 
The poor fellow, taking a full breath, and with an ago- 
nizing effort, as if his very life depended on it, fairly 
exploded with “B-e-e!” But F bothered him most of 
all, He insisted on calling it “epfh,” and only after 
repeatedly pointing to my lips and teeth as I uttered it, 
' did I get him to pronounce it correctly. Farther than 
the letter I, he would not go the first Sunday, intimating 
that he must be sure of the letters he had learned before 
attempting anything farther. He took the card contain- 
ing the alphabet home with him ;-and, with the help of 
another Chinaman farther advanced than he, by next 
Sunday knew every letter without a single important 
mistake. 

The Chinamen are bright.. They are ready learners; 
full of questions, some of which are puzzling enough. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor,” one. was reading one 
was reading one day, and stopped to spell “neighbor” 
more carefully. “Leighbor,—what that mean?” In 
the middle of my attempted explanation, he burst in: 
“Yes, yes; I see. I live here,”— illustrating by placing 
his finger on a certain spot on the bench, “and other 
- man live here;” here he placed his finger on a spot sev- 





eral feet distant from the first. 
Yes, yes!” 

“ Receive” (which, of course, he pronounced “leceive,” 
for the Chinaman has great difficulty with the letter R), 
“‘leceive’? What that mean?” The explanation be- 
ing given, his face lit up as he exclaimed: “ Yes, yes. 
Man send me letter; I get it. I leceiveletter. Yes, yes!” 

“Parents? What that?” “Parents means father 
and mother. Have you father and mother in China?” 
With an expression of sadness, the poor fellow answered : 
“No, no. No live.” 


5 Interpretation ” bothered him; and no wonder, it is | 


“He my leighbor. 





Ernest'did ot know. ‘He only knew that for a long 
time he and his little sister had held quite contrary 
opinions in regard to the merits of Mother Goose; and 
the more Ernest derided that venerable dame, the more 
warmly attached to her Ethel became. 

“ Mother Goose was a real person,” said Aunt Elinore; 
“and when you are through with your books I will tell 
you what I know about her.” 

A little later Ethel sat at auntie’s feet intently listen- 
ing; and even Ernest was interested while Aunt Elinore 
| told this story of Mother Goose : 

“More than two hundred years ago, a baby girl was 


such a long word, and an abstract word besides, Conerete | born in Charlestown, Massachusetts, whose name was 


words, as names of things, one can explain; but when it | | Elizabeth Foster. 


She lived very much like other girls 


comes to “perhaps” and “nevertheless” and “through,” | of her time until she was twenty-seven years old. That 


in our reading in the New Testament, we are at a loss. | was in 1692. 
Thus the word, or abbreviation, “St.” (at the top of the | | about Elizabeth. 


That year the neighbors began to talk 
Some said she was going to make a 


page in the Gospel), was almost beyond my power to | goose of herself, and some said she was going to ‘make 


make intelligible. 
I got along better with “ evil,” however. 
said he. “Not know what evil: ia:” 


| out well,’ 


“ Evil, evil?” | | going to have a well-to-do husband and a good home; 
After some attempt | and the other neighbors meant that she was to marry a 


at explanation, a glimmer of intelligence passed over his | 


countenance as he exclaimed: “ Yes, yes; evil alle bad, 
—go to jail!” There are not a few in our own land who 
have no better conception of sin. 

Much of the Chinaman’s language is necessarily slang. 
When we say “ Good-afternoon,” they almost invariably 
reply in the language of the telephone and the street 
urchin, “Hello!” It was in no spirit of irreverence, 
therefore, that one of our Chinamen, being asked, “‘ Do 
you know who Jesus is?” answered, “I betchye!” 

In one of our lessons there was a picture of an angel. 
“What that man?” asked John. “What him wings? 
what do?” He got the words “title” and “ tiger” con- 
founded once. Said he: “T-i-t-l-e? Most like t-i-g-er, 
—eat man!” 

“Wrote; what that? what that mean?” After some 
endeavor to explain the preterite form of the verb 
“‘write,” he suddenly caught my meaning, and gleefully 
burst out with: “Oh, yes; means same as lite [write],— 
only leetle vile ago [little while ago]. I lite letter leetle 
vile ago; I lote letter ; yes, yes.” 

“Do you know what Nazareth is?” I inquired. 
town,” said he; “ Jews lived there.” 

“Gabbatha,—that not our language—not often see that 
word.” 

We find that our Chinamen do not like to come to the 
regular Sunday-school. They are very shy and sensitive, 
and cannot endure to be gazed at by the children. How- 
ever they are regularly at church every Sunday evening. 
They are very fond of singing. “ Like to hear it,” they 
say; but when I asked them to join in the the singing, 
they shook their heads. “ You should’ try,” I urged; 
“you will soon learn.” But they only laughed more 
heartily, and shook their heads more emphatically, say- 
ing, “ No, no; no sing, no sing.” 

Easton, Pennsylvania, 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF MOTHER GOOSE. 
BY MARY ©. CUTLER. 


Ernest and May and Ethel had been studying dili- 
gently for an hour or more around the evening lamp. 
After their lessons for school were learned, Ernest and 
May betook themselves to their favorite employment of 
finding answers to the “Search Questions” in their 
Young Folks’ Journal. They had enjoyed this work 
of late more than ever, because their Aunt Elinore had 
been with them. She had lived in Boston ever since 
they could remember, and knew so many literary people 
that she could tell them much more about authors and 
their works than they could find in books. She would 
tell them nothing, however, which they ought to dis- 
cover for themselves; and little Miss Ethel sometimes 
became weary while they explored compendiums and 


cyclopredias ; for she was not quite old enough yet to | 


take part in these studies. ‘“ Pseudonyms” was the topic 
this evening ; and, after listening for a while to the various 
discoveries and announcements of her brother and sister, 
Ethel pushed back the slate on which she had been prac- 
tising “original designs,” and asked : 

“ Auntie, what was Mother Goose’s real name?” 

“Mother Goose wasn’t anybody,” broke in Ernest, 
somewhat impatiently. 

“T didn’t ask you,’ Ethel was just replying, when 
Aunt Elinore said pleasantly : 

“And what is your authority for that statement, 
my boy?” 








Those who said the last, meant that she was 


man whose name was Goose,—Isaac Goose. And both 
sets of neighbors happened to be right this time. She 
went to be mistress of a house on Washington Street in- 
Boston, and her garden included what is now Temple 
Place. She went also to be stepmother to ten children ; 
and to this number in a few years she added six more. 
So you see she knew how to sympathize with ‘the old 
woman who lived in a shoe.’ 

“But though she had so many children, I fancy she 
knew what to do when her cares pressed heavily upon 
her; for it is recorded in the annals of the Old South 
Church that in 1698—just at the time when the little 
goslings were coming so fast into her home nest—Mother 
Goose was received into the membership of that church. 
What a pity there were no primary Sunday-school classes 
in those days,—she would have been such a good teacher, 
with her rare tact and understanding of child nature! 
She was content, however; and, without doubt, her fam- 
ily were also. You may be sure she never scolded. If 
the little Isaac had a sudden fit of laziness, he would be 
aroused by the call to Little boy blue. When any 
greedy or over-dainty traits appeared among the gos- 
lings, they would find themselves caricatured in Little 
Jack Horner, or in Jack Spratt and his wife. The good 
humor which helped to cure the bumps and bruises of 
the little ones is scen in the story of Jack and Gill; and 
the wisdom of Mother Goose’s homeopathy appears in 
the successful treatment of the man who ‘jumped intoa 
bramble-bush, and scratched out both his eyes.’ Her 
sympathy with the trials of school-children in those days 
of bad teaching methods, is shown in ‘ Multiplication is 
vexation;’ and her readiness to help them has helped 
many a grown-up person to remember that 

“¢ Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November.’ 


“But Mother Goose never dreamed that her songs and 
lullabys! would go beyond her own home nest. This was 
her way of meeting the trials and annoyances of her daily 
life; and she looked for no greater reward than to see her 
little flock growing up happily around her. 

“ Eighteen years after her’marriage, the father Goose 
died, and she was left to care for her flock alone until 
they were able to go out into the world for themselves. 
Her daughter Elizabeth married a printer, Thomas Fleet 
of Pudding Lane; and when their eldest child was born, 
Mother Goose’s love for babyhood rose up strong within 
her, and she could not be satisfied until she was installed 
as its nurse, and began again hersinging. ‘ Upstairs and 
downstairs, and in my lady’s chamber,’ she hummed her 
ditties from morning till night. This son-in-law of hers 
began to listen. Then he began to take notes of the 
rhymes which fell from her lips while she rocked the 
little one, or carried him about in her arms, in happy 
unconsciousness of the immortality which awaited her. 
Not even the shrewd and enterprising son-in-law realized 
what he was doing when he printed those rhymes and 
bound them into a book. He thought only of the golden 
eggs which Mother Goose was laying for his nest, and 
little dreamed that booksellers for many succeeding gene- 
rations would be enriched by her. 

“ What Mother Goose said when she found herself in 
print, we do not know. Doubtless she kept on the even 
tenor of her way, ministering to the little ones down to 
her old age, and thus drawing nearer to the kingdom of 
heaven. At the age of ninety-two, her soul took its 
flight; and in heavenly mansions, without doubt, the 
children know and love her still.” 





1NoTE.—Of course it is to be understood that Mother Goose did not 
invent all the rhymes and‘jingles which she may have recited to her 
little ones. The substantial basis of some of these dates back allthe © 
way from three to thirty centuries.—Tuxz Eprroa. 
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1, October 3.—Jesus Betrayed John 18: 1-14 
Z October 10,—Jesus before PiAate.......cccsccsses seorescsensersenoorerses John 18 : 23-40 
3. October 17.—Jesus Delivered to be Crucified.........ccssseseee John 19: 1-16 
4. October 24.—Jesus Cruclh ed, ...............ccccceeee John 19: 17-30 
6, October 31,—Jesus Risen John 20 : 1-18 
6. November 7.—Thomas Convinced John 2 ; 19-31 
% November 14.—Peter Restored..........sccccsrsssecccsssossssssceses sesee John 21 : 4-19 
8 November 21.—Walking in the Light................000¢8 1 John 1:610; 2:14 
9. November 28.—John’'s Vision of Christ Rev. 1: 4-18 
10. December 5.—Worshiping God and the Lamb,,........00se00 Rev. 6: 1-14 
11, December 12.—The Saints in Heaven Rev. 7: 9-17 
12. December 19.—The Great Invitation Rev. 22 : 8-21 





18, December 26.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson 
selected by the school. 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1886. 
JESUS CRUCIFIED. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(John 19 ; 17-30.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


17, And he bearing his cross;17 They took Jesus therefore: 
went forth into a place called the and he went out, bearing the 
place of a skull, which is called in cross for himself, unto the 
the Hé’brew Gol’go-tha: place called The place of a 

18. Where they crucified him, skull, which is called in He 
and two others with him, on|18 brew Golgotha: where they 
either side one, and Jesus in the crucified him, and with bim 
midst. two others, on either side one, 

19. And Pilate wrote a title, | 19 and Jesus in the midst. And 
and put ion the cross. And the Pilate wrote a title also, and 
writing was, JESUS OF NAZA- put it on the cross, And there 
RETH TUE KING OF THE was written, JEsUs OF NAZA- 
JEWS, RETH, THE KING OF THE JBWS, 

20. This title then read many of | 20 This title therefore read many 
the Jews; for the place where of the Jews: ‘for the place 
Jesus was crucified was nigh to where Jesus was crucified was 
the city: and it was written in nigh to the city: and it was 
Hé@ brew, and Gratk, and Lat’in. written in Hebrew, and in 

21. Then said the chief priests | 21 Latin, and in Greek. The 
of the Jews to Pilate, Write not, chief priests of the Jews there- 
The King of the Jews; but that fore said to Pilate, Write not, 
he said, I am King of the Jews. The King of the Jews; but, 

22. Pilate answered, What I that he said, Iam King of the 
have written I have written. 22 Jews. Pilate answered, What 

23. Then the soldiers, when I have written I have written. 
they had crucified Jesus, took his | 28 The soldiers therefore, when 
they bad crucified Jesus, took 
his garments, and made four 
parta, to every soldier a part; 
and also the *coat: now the 


TITLE: 


to every soldier a part; and also 
his coat; nOW the coat was with- 
out seam, woven from the top 
throughout. fcoat was without seam, 

24. They said therefore among woven from the top through- 
themselves, Let us hot rend it, | 24 out. They said therefore one 
but cast lots for it, whose it shall to another, Let us not rend it, 
be: that the Scripture might be but cast lots for it, whose it 
fulfied, which saith, They shall be:-that the scripture 
might be fulfilled, which saith, 


and for my vesture they did cast They parted my garments 


lots, These things therefore the among them, 
soldiers did. And upon my vesture did 
25. Now there stood by the cross they cast lots. 


of Jesus his mother, and his ‘These things therefore the sol- 
mother’s sister, Ma'ry the wife of | 25 diers did. But there were 
Cl¥o-phés, and Mi’/ry Miag’da- standing by the cross of Jesus 
Whe. his mother, and his mother’s 

26. When Jesus therefore saw sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, 
his mother, and the disciple | 26 and Mary Magdalene. When 
standing by, whom he loved, he Jesus therefore saw his mother, 
saith unto his mother, Woman; and the disciple standing by, 
Lehold thy son! whom he loved, he saith unto 

27. Then saith he to the disci- his mother, Woman, behold, 
ple, Behold thy mother! And) 27 thyson! Then saith he tothe 
from that hour that disciple took disciple, Behold, thy mother! 
her unto his own home. And from that hour the disciple 

28. After this, Jesus knowing took her unto his own home, 
that all things were now accom-/|28 After this Jesus, knowing 
plished, that the Scripture might that all things are now fin- 
be fulfilled, saith, I thirst. ished, that the scripture might 

29. Now there was set a vessel be accomplished, saith, I 
fullof vinegar: and they filled a | 29 thirst. There was set there a 
sponge with vinegar, and put it vessel full of vinegar : so they 
Upon hyssop, and put i to his put a sponge full of the vine- 
mouth. gar upon hyssop, and brought 

80, When Jesus therefore had | 30 it to his mouth. When Jesus 
received the vinegar, he said, It therefore had received the 
is finished: and he bowed his vinegar, he said, It is finished : 
head, and gave up the ghost. and he bowed his head, and 
gave up his spirit. 


Se er, he Plas of the etty where Juous wns crusted wus nigh at hand 














LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Glorifying the Father. 


1. In His Endurance of Suffering (Lessons L.-IV.). 
Sus-Torics : { 2. tn His Headship of the Church (Lessons V.-VIIL.). 
3. In His Pre-eminence in Glory (Lessons [X.-XI1,). 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Glorify thy Son, that 
thy Son also may glorify thee—John 17 : 1, 


Lesson Toric: The Crucifixion of Jesus. 


1, The Crucifixion, vs. 17-22. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. The Spectators, vs. 23-27. 
> 3. The Death, vs. 28-30. 


Damy Home REApDINGS: 


M.—John 19 : 17-30, 
T.—Matt. 27 : 31-50. 
W.—Mark 15 : 20-87. 
T.—Luke 23 : 26-46. 
F.—John 19 ; 31-42. 
$.—John 12 : 20-33. 
$.—1 Cor. 1 : 17-31. 


Jesus crucified. 
Matthew’s account, 
Mark’s account. 
Luke’s account. 
Jesus buried. 

The cross foreseen. 
Power of the cross, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE CRUCIFLXION. 
I. The Place: 


The place called The place of a skull (17). 

A place called Golgotha (Matt. 27 : 83). 

They bring him unto the place Golgotha (Mark 15 ; 22). 

The place which is called The skull (Luke 23 : 33) 

Jesus also, .. . suffered without the gate (Heb. 8. 12). 

Stone him with stones without the camp (Num. 15: 

They rose up, and cast him forth out of the city (Luke 4: 29), 


tl. The Act: 


They crucified him, and with him two others (18). 
When they had crucified him (Matt. 27 : 35). 

Come down from the cross (Matt. 27 : 40). 

And they crucify him (Mark 15 : 24). 

Save thyself, and come down from bo cross (Mark 15: 80). 
There they crucified him (Luke 23 : 

Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging him be a tree (Acts 5 : 30). 


il. The Title: 


Pilate wrote a title also, and put it on the cross (19). 


They set up over his head his accusation (Matt. 27 : 37). 

aus an ge re of his accusation was written over (Mark 15 :.26). 
Over h THIS IS THE KING OF THE JEWS (Luke 23 : 38). 

This title therefore read many of the Jone gg 19; 20). 

Write not, The King of the Jews (John 19 : 21). 

What I have written I have written (John 19: 21). 


p pone, the cross for himself’’ (1) The heavy burden ; (2) 
The coming torture ; (8) The patient burden-bearer.—(1) eo 
himself,” as a means of suffering ; (2) For ourselves, as a sabaae 
of salvation. 

2, ‘‘ Where they crucified him.” £? “Where,’’—in what place? (2) 

“They,’—who? (3) ‘“ Crucified,”’—what? (4) ‘‘ Him,’’—w hom ? 
—(1) he executioners ; (2) The execution ; (9) The victim. —(1) 
a did they do it? (2) Why did they do it? 

8. ‘‘ A title... on the cross,” ) The author of the title; (2) The | 
import of the title ; (8) The place of the title.—(1) From whom ? | 
(2) Over whom? } ‘or whom? 

4 ‘In Hebrew, and in Latin, and in Greek.’’ (1) The language of | 
true reece | (2) The language of civil power; (3) The language | 
of worldly culture. | 

5. ‘“‘ What I have written I have written.’’ Pilate (1) Firm fora 
sentiment; (2) — for a principle.—(1) Tenacious of a phrase ; 
(2) Careless of a life. 


Il, THE SPECTATORS. 





I. The Soldiers: 


The soldiers therefore, .. . took his garments (23). 

The soldiers of the governor took Jesus (Matt. 27 : 27). 

The soldiers also mocked him (Luke 28 ; 36). 

The soldiers plaited a crown of thorns (John 19 : 2). 

These things therefore the soldiers did (John 19: 24). 

The soldiers . . . brake the legs of the first (John 19 : 32). 

Oue of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side (Jolin 19 : 34), 


Hh. His Mother : a. 
Standing by the cross of Jesus his mother (25). 
His mother Mary had been betrothed to sar (Matt. 1 : 18). 
Is not his mother called Mary? (Matt. 13 

The mother of my Lord (Luke 1 : 43). 

The mother of Jesus was there (John 2 : 1). 

Jesus therefore saw his mother... standin by (John 19; : 
With the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus (Acts 1:14 


iil. The Disciple : 


The disciple standing by; whom he-loved (26). 


And so did another ope (John 18 : 15). 

So the other — ee. in Peter (John 18 : 15). 

She runneth... to the: thet isciple. whom Jesus loved (John 20 : 2). 

That 4 isciple . . . whom Jesus loved saith unto Peter (John 21 : 7). 

Peter, seeth the disciple whom Jesus loved (John 21 : 20), 

This is the “disciple whic . wrote these things (John a: 24). 

1, ‘To every soldier a part, ” (A part in the brutal execution ; 
(2) A part in the heartless mockery ; (3) A part of the sufferer’ 8 
garments ; (4) A part in the sufferer’ S prayer; (5) A part in the 
¢ one 3 doom, 

“That the scripture might be fulfilled.’”” (1) What the scripture 
retold of Jesus ; (2) What Jesus fulfilled rd te scripture.—(1) 
fhe voice of scripture; (2) The response of h 








3. “ These things t erefore the soldiers did.” mi 1) Fulfiltin their 
own desires; (2) Fulfilling God’s decrees.—(1) Acting solely for | 
themselves ; (2) Acne ry qi for Goa. 

(1) A loving mara og BA (2) An indif- | 
ferent company ant company. —(1) Loving friends ; 

5, Mine divelp foes ; 2) indifferent oldiers. y 
‘he disciple her unto his uwn house.” (1) What a house- 

holder! (2) AY hat a guest! (8) What a home fi 


Im, THE DEATH. 
1. The Scriptures Fulfilled : 
That the scripture might be accomplished (28). 
How then should the scriptures be fulfilled? (Matt. 26 : 54.) 
This is done that the semptures might be fulfilled | fark 14 : 49). 
To-day hath this sert — fulfilled (Luke 4: 
The scripture cannot be’ en (John 10: a 
That the scripture t be rar Jed (John 19 
It was needful that the seripture should be fulfilled (Acts 1 : 16). 


Hl, The Work Finished : 


He said, It is finished (30). 
My meat is... to accomplish his work (John 4: $4). 
The works. ven me to accomplish (John 5 : 20. 
We must work works of him that sent me (Joh n9: 4). 
I glorified thee, ving accomplished the work (John 17: 4). 
Bo that I may y acgommplish my course — 20 : 24). 
have finished the course (2 Tim. 4: 


tl. The Spirit Surrendered : 
He bowed hie head, and gave up his spirit (30). 


And the s return unto God (Eccl. 12 : 7). 
Jesus .. and yielded up his spirit (Matt. 27 : 50). 
Jesus uti a loud voice, and gave up the ghost (Mark 15 : 37). 


Having said this, he gave up the Pay gars 23 : 46). 

I lay it [my life} fel dows of myself — 10: 

eee even unto death, yea, the death of Nhe cross (Phil. 2 : 8). 
1. ‘**Knowing that all things are now finished.’’ (1) All that law 
han Ye ial (2) All that prophecy foretold ; (3) All that humanity 


2. “That the scripture might be accomplished, saith.” (1) His 
knowledge of scripture; (2) His deference to seripture.—(1) 

ri knowledge ; (2) Personal submission. 
8. “It is finished.” (i) The work allotted by the Father; g The 
work assumed by the , ra (3) The work foretold by the Spirit ; 
4) The work needed by man.—The earthly work of Fenns (1) 
(2) Pursued ; 2) Completed.—({1) Finished on the foot- 

stool; (2) non th e ew 

ba Bowed his head.” (1) In submission ; (2) In weakness ; (3) 





Gorpen Text: Jt ie finished.—John 19 ; 30, 


6 4 Beat ane (1) Into whose hands? (2) For whose sake 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE SAYINGS ON THE CROSS. 


1. Prayer for his persecutors (Luke 23 : 34). 

2. Pardon to the penitent thief (Luke 23 : 43), 

8. Caring for his mother (John 19 ; 25-27). 

4, Questioning the Father (Matt. 27 : 46). 

§. Declaring his thirst (John 19 : 28). 

6. Declaring his completed work (John 19 : 80). 

7. Committing himself to the Father (Luke 28 : 46), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
The “repentance” of Judas (Matt. 27 : 3, ete.) may have 


taken place about the time Jesus was led forth to be crucified. 
John is silent respecting the impressment of Simon for the 
bearing of the cross of Jesus (mentioned by the other evan- 
gelists), and the sympathy of the women (Luke). As to the 
place of the crucifixion, it is noteworthy that the name 
“Skull” occurs in all four accounts,—referring, no doubt, to 
the shape of the knoll. 
the second wall of Jerusalem would seem to confirm the more 
common view of Protestants, that Golgotha was not near the 
present site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
it was, is net so clear ; although there is a growing belief that 
it. was near the so-called Cave of Jeremiah, north of the 
present city wall. 


The recent distovery of a portion of 


Where 


The date, according to the view previously explained, was 


Friday, April 7 (Nisan 15), A. D. 30, year of Rome 783. - 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 
Verses 17, 18.-—They took Jesus therefore: At this point the 


Jewish authorities become the principal personages in the 
narrative, in so far that. Jesus is crucified in accordance with 
their demand and under their direction ; 
' them. These rulers are the subject of the verb “took,” and 
the words of the Authorized Version, “and led him away,” 
probably do not belong to the original text. 
of the arrest of Jesus, so throughout the whole scene of the 
crucifixion,—and, in a certain sense, this is true even of the 
trial before Pilate——the Romans were secondary to the chief 
priests, and the responsibility for the sin rested especially 
upon the latter. 
correspondence with the facts (Acts 2:23): You (men of 
Israel) did crucify and slay him by the hands-of men without 
the (Jewish) law. (that is, the Romans)—And he went out, 
bearing the cross for himself: The first three Gospels say that 
Bor TTET TTT TNS CLOT WES Dore by Gimony the Cyreniam. Mask endLeleo, 


the soldiers act for 


As in the matter 


Peter said on the day of Pentecost, in exact 


however, state that they met Simon as they went out, and 
that he was coming from the country. We may believe, 
therefore, that when they started from the Pretorium they 
made Jesus bear his own cross, as persons condemned to be 
crucified were ordinarily compelled to do, and that he carried 
it until he was outside of the city gate. Then, finding that 
his strength was likely to give way, and falling in with Simon 
at this moment, they relieved Jesus of the burden, and put it 
upon Simon. This supposition is a very natural one, and, if 
it is accepted, it satisfactorily harmonizes the statement of 
John with that of Matthew, Mark, and Luke.—Golgotha: 
This name is generally supposed to have been given to the 
place because of its skull-like shape; the Hebrew word mean- 
ing askull. It was a hill or hillock,.on which, not improb- 
ably, criminals were frequently executed. The evangelist 
| alludes to the two others who were crucified with Jesus. He 


| does not state, however, that they were two robbers, and does 


not give the story respecting them which is found in Luke. 
Apparently, he is especially occupied with the relation of 
Pilate and the chief priests to the whole matter; and so, with 
the simple statement of the fact mentioned in j-erse 18, he 
goes on to tell what Pilate did with reference to the title, and 
what he said to the Jewish rulers— Where they crucified him : 
The object which John has in view is different from that. of 
the other Gospels; hence he simply records the fact of the 
crucifixion here, without adding the details of the scene which 
they give. The details which he presents are connected with 
the action of the unbelieving soldiers and the words of Jesus 
addressed to his mother and to John. This evangelist seems 
everywhere to be dealing especially with what relates to the 
evidence that Jesus is the Son of God, and with the attitude 
which men take towards that evidence. 

Verses 19-22.—And Pilate wrote a title also, and put it on the 
cross: This title was placed on the cross in accordance with 
the Roman custom in such cases. It gave the condemned 
person’s name and offense. The word “title,” as thus used, 
is the Latin designation of the inscription. The words 
“wrote” and “put” are here equivalent to “caused to be - 
written and put,” of course, as Pilate was not himself present 
at the crucifixion, and would not himself have done these acts 
if he had been.—Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews: Some 
have supposed that the differences in the forms of the inscrip- 
tion which are found in the Gospels may be owing to the fact 
that they represent the inscription as it was given in the dif- 
ferent languages. But as the languages were three and the 
forms are four, this seems improbable. More probably,.we 
have the substance of the title in all the Gospels, but the 





exact form in only one of them, If the latter supposition is 
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correct, the fullnéss and minuteness of the story in this Gospel 
with reference to Pilate’s part in the whole matter would 
favor the belief that John gives us the words precisely as they 
were written. He was present at the scene, also, as the other 
evangelists were not, and as the most intimate friend of Jesus 
he was deeply interested in everything that took place.— 
This title therefore read many of the Jews: for the place where 
Jesus was crucified was nigh to the city: These words seem to be 
inserted as preparing the way for the statement of verse 21. 
The Jews here mentioned were probably persons of the ruling 
party, and their report of what they saw led to the sending of 
a deputation from the Sanhedrin to induce Pilate to change 
the inscription. The last clause of verse 20 is also designed 
by the evangelist to set forth the ground of the action of the 
Sanhedrin in part. It was because these Jews reported that 
they had seen this title; and not only this, but that it was 
written in the three principal languages, so that it might be 
read by every one. These three languages were those of the 
nation (the Hebrew), of the government (the Latin), and of 
foreigners in general (the Greek),—the last mentioned being, 
as it were, the universal language. The purpose which Pilate 
had in placing this inscription on the cross in all these lan- 
guages, was to give the greatest publicity to the fact that this 
crucified person was the king of the Jews; and perhaps he 
may have desired in this way to take akind of petty vengeance 
on the chief priests and rulers for their action in forcing him 
to consent to the crucifixion of Jesus, This lattersupposition 
is favored by the fact that by this means we may most easily 
explain his wordsin verse 22. The refusal of Pilate to change 
the inscription made it stand in reality, and to the view of 
the evangelist, as a proclamation to the world of the messiah- 
ship of Jesus, Like the words of Caiaphas in John 11 : 50, 
it had, as it were, a prophetic character. The title which 
the Jews desired would have set him forth as one who per- 
verted the nation, “forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, and 
saying that he himself is Christ a king.”— What I have writ- 
ten I have written: If Pilate had refused to yield during the 
trial, as he did now, Jesus would have been released. But 
there was now no danger for himself personally, and his 
natural courage or obstinacy resumed its place. 

Verses 23, 24.—The soldiers therefore, when they had crucified 
Jesus, took his garments, and made four parts, to every soldier a 
part: The word “ therefore,” or “then,” as the Authorized Ver- 
sion has it, carries back the narrative to verse 18. There 
were four of these soldiers who had the work of crucifixion 
or of watching at the cross in charge (comp. Matt. 27 : 35, 36). 
The division of the garments among the soldiers was in accor- 

o@ance-with the provision of the Roman law in such cases. 
Matthew makes the general statement that “they parted his 
garments among them, casting lots.” The statement of gohn 
is more definite and particular. The other garments besides 
the tunic they were able to divide into four parts, which were 
so far equal to one another that each of the soldiers would be 
satisfied. But the tunic, or coat, being woven from the top 
throughout and without seam, would, of course, be destroyed, 
and thus valueless, if divided. They could do nothing better, 
therefore, than to cast lots for it, whose it should be. This 
“coat,” as our translators render the word, was the tunic, or 
long undergarment, and is supposed by some to have been a 
gift from some of the women mentioned in the Gospels as 
friends of Jesus, and to have been woven by them. It is also 
supposed to have-been like the undergarment or vestment 
which the priests wore.—T hat the scripture might be fulfilled : 
The passage of the Old Testament here quoted is Psalm 22: 
18. The evangelist sees in what the soldiers did a fulfillment 
of the Old Testament words. Dr. Westcott says: “The cen- 
tral thought in the original context is that the enemies of the 
Lord’s Anointed treated him as already dead, and so dis- 
posed of his raiment. Part was torn asunder, part was to be 
worn by another.” Meyer thinks that “the suffering of the 
theocratic sufferer, in this psalm, is the prophetic type of the 
suffering of the Messiah.” The treatment of Jesus corre- 
sponded so fully with that of which the Psalmist spoke, that 
John was deeply impressed, and he justly looked upon the 
action of the soldiers as answering, in the divine ordering of 
his Master’s experience, to a prophetic utterance. 

Verses 25-27.—But there were standing by the cross of Jesus 
his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, and 
Mary Magdalene: The placing of the scene in which the sol- 
diers took part and this scene, which introduces the women 
who were friends of Jesus, in immediate connection in the 
narrative, was partly due, no doubt, to the desire of the evan- 

_ gelist to present them in a striking contrast. The sister of 
Jesus’ mother is generally supposed to have been Mary, the 
wife of Clopas (the same as Alphzus), and thus the mother 
of James and Joses (Mark 15: 40). But, not improbably, it 
is the mother of John, Salome, who is referred to. She was 
present at the crucifixion scene with Mary Magdalene and 
Mary the wife of Alphzus (Mark 15 : 40), and may have been 
with them and with the mother of Jesus at this time. If this 


supposition is correct, John was a cousin of Jesus. The scene 
which is here described—since the mother of Jesus is not 
mentioned in connection with the other women in the earlier 
Gospels—occurred at a different time from that of which 
those Gospels speak. The words of Jesus and the act of 
John were so closely related to the life of John and Mary, 





that they might easily have been omitted from the more 
general histories, To John’s thought, however, there could 
have been no more tender manifestation of Jesus’ love than 
that which these words gave, and his recording of them is a 
testimony of his deep affection for his Master, as well as of 
the friendship for himself which had existed on Jesus’ part. 
In the words, Behold, thy son! Behold, thy mother! the gift of 
the one to the other is involved. In the word woman, Jesus, 
as it were, terminates the earthly relationship, and turns the 
minds of his mother and the disciple to the higher relation- 
ship between them both and himself, which was to be the 
main object of their thought.—And from that hour the disciple 
took her unto his own home: If the expression “ from that hour” 
is to be interpreted in the most literal way, John must have 
had a house in Jerusalem. This is not improbable. The 
literal interpretation indicates also, in connection with what 
follows, that John left the cross at this moment with his 
mother, and returned alone afterwards. If this is the fact, 
we may easily explain the allusion to the mother of Jesus in 
verse 25, and the absence of her name in Mark 15: 40. The 
supposition thus made is in accordance with the life-like char- 
acter of the entire scene as given us by John. 

Verses 28-30.—After this: Apparently not immediately 
after. John omits some things, as he does elsewhere, in ac- 
cordance with his plan as indicated in 20 : 30, 31.—Knowing: 
It is evident that John regarded his Master as having a 
knowledge which was more than human.—7'hat the scripture 
might be accomplished : These words are probably to be connected 
with those which follow, not with those which precede. John 
looks upon the minutest parts of this closing scene of Jesus’ 
life as fulfilling the words of prophecy. The reference in the 
words J thirst is commonly supposed to be to Psalm 69: 21. 
It is not improbable that the vinegar here spoken of was the 
ordinary sour wine which was used by the soldiers as a drink, 
and that the soldiers, or one of them, placed it upon the 
hyssop-stalk. Some have supposed, however, that it was not 
this wine, But ordinary vinegar. Whether /yssop, as here 
used, means a bunch of hyssop placed upon the end of a reed, 
or a hyssop-stalk, is somewhat uncertain. The words It is 
finished were uttered, we may believe, just before those which 
are found in Luke 23 : 46: “Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” They were the closing, as it were, of his 
earthly life, while those given in Luke opened the way to the 
life beyond. 
which is given in the Revised Version is better than that of 
the Authorized Version. The meaning of the writer is not 
simply that Jesus expired,—which is, in ordinary cases, under- 
stood as the sense of the words gave up the ghost,—but that he 


voluntarily, of his own free will, gave up his spirit inta the | 


hands of his Father. The earthly work appointed for him is 
accomplished, and the last act, his dying, is like all the acts 
of his life—one which he does of himself. No man taketh 
his life from him; he himself lays it down. 





“IT IS FINISHED” >” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


It was the boast of those who talked Greek, that, such were 
the capabilities of this compact and beautiful tongue, they 
could give “a sea of meaning in a drop of language.” Buta 
single word in this exclamation on the cross did our Lord use, 
“tetelestai,” but “the world itself could not contain” all its 
significance. 

It is a little word—a verb without any nominative. In our 
tongue we are constrained to add the shortest pronoun that 
we possess in order to speak it. “It” is finished—so we say ; 
who dares to define what measures of meaning there may be 
in a couple of letters and a breath between them? What 
was finished ? On the heaven side, no man can answer; on 
the earth side, we can study, and perhaps we can reach 
some particulars. 

I. For one thing, certainly the personal suffering of Jesus 
Christ in the crucifixion was finished. He was now dying. 

We cannot pretend to define in what the anguish of Christ 
on the cross consisted ; but whatever it was, he had now at 
last come to the end of it. And since we may not venture to 
surmise or speculate, we shall be content with noting three 
special degrees in the apparent growth of his experience up 
to this moment. 

1. We recollect that Jesus had begun to show a measure of 
inexplicable dread as he neared the time of his death. He 
kept talking about an “hour,” and seemed filled with solici- 
tude concerning what it was to discharge on him. “ Father, 
save me from this hour,” was his petition. This feeling 
reached its supreme height in the prostration, the groans, the 
sweat like blood, in Gethsemane. He appeared frightened as 
if by some terrible surprise of agony, which he figuratively 
called his “ cup.” 

2. Soon, however, we remember he righted up into calm- 
ness and a fine sense of tranquillity. He had advanced one 
long step in his feeling. He was now acquiescent, and we 
hear him saying that he was quite willing to drink the cup 
which his Father was giving him. He is in another mood of 
mind; and from that time forward we hear no more of his 
shrinking away as if from pain. 

3. And here, in this explosive utterance on the cross, he 


The translation of the last clause of verse 30 | 





has touched the supreme degree of his satisfaction, The 
fright is all over; the forced calmness disappears; and this 
ery is an outburst of self-congratulation that his terrible cup 
has been entirely drained. He knows now that all physical 
pains and all spiritual horrors are exhausted. And so he 
sends out before an anxious universe this “loud voice” like a 
bulletin from a field of battle. He is all through the charge, 
right, safe, at rest. 

II. Then, in the second place, we observe that the earthly 
errand of Jesus Christ was finished. This ery answers to-an 
earlier declaration he had made in his last intercessory prayer: 
“T have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.” 

1. He had met man’s desperate need as a transgressor. He 
had submitted himself to humanity in order to free human 
beings from their ruin, A ladder had been unrolled from 
God’s throne down through the air, clear to Jacob’s white face, 
lying lonely out under the starlight; and the angels had be- 
gun ascending and descending upon the Son of man, for the 
redemption of souls. 

2. Nor was this all: Jesus had satisfied the law’s demand 
in God’s government. Men were more than unfortunate; 
they were guilty. God was not implacable or harsh, but he 
sought his inalienable rights. His law had been broken. 
He demanded atonement, and that Jesus had made. What- 
ever man had incurred, this Redeemer had paid. The one 
word of this cry included in a single utterance the one act 
which perfected the salvation of mankind. “ It is finished” 
means that, in the death of this Christ of God, the death ‘of 
all sinful humanity, with the resurrection of ali redeemed 
souls, was completed absolutely and forever. 

3. Again: Jesus Christ had answered every scriptural type 
with an antitype. He was the Shepherd, and the Fellow 
| against whom the sword had been lifted. He was the true 
| Brazen Serpent, exhibited in the wilderness of Sinai. He was 
| the Wonderful, Counsellor, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
| of Peace. He was the real Isaac bound on the pile for sacrifice. 
| He was the Branch, the Plant of renown, the Star, the Rock, 

the Scape-goat; he was the Lamb and the Turtle-dove for 
| the sacrifices of the poor. 
| 4, Let us remember, also, that Jesus Christ, when he made 
| this exclamation, had fulfilled every ancient prophecy con- 
| cerning himself. He had bruised the head of the serpent. 
| He had “cut Rahab, and wounded the dragon.” He was in 
person the Messiah, who was cut off “in the midst of the week,” 
and that not for himself. He had been born at Bethlehem, 
had come out of Nazareth, had been crucified at Jerusalem. 
He was the prophet whose day Abraham had seen afar off and 
been glad. He was the Christ whose reproach Moses had 
esteemed greater riches than the treasures of Egypt, having 
respect to the recompense of the reward. 

5. Thus, in one word, Jesus Christ, when he uttered this 
cry, exhaustively discharged that entire former dispensation 
in a new one. The instant hig final breath was drawn, the 
vail of the temple was rended from the top to the bottom; 
the sacred secrets of that ancient mystery in the Holy of Holies 
were thrown open to the world. The day of the temple had 
passed ; the downfall of Jerusalem wasnear. The nationality 
of Israel was disintegrated ; the exclusiveness of Jewish caste 
was broken; everything was changed. For henceforth Gen- 
tiles were to be admitted on equal terms. The Lord was to 
be worshiped anywhere by those who would worship him in 
spirit and in truth. And the world at large was thence- 
forward to be admitted into the family of God. 

III. So we are ready to observe, in the third place, that in 
the utterance of this cry on the cross Jesus Christ announced 
that his official conflict with Satan was triumphantly finished, 
For this purpose he had been manifested (1 John 3: 8). 

There is much here owned as inexplicable; but some 
things have been made plainer to our understanding since. 
We shall by no means comprehehd the fierceness of such a 
warfare, unless we accept the mystery of the fact that a per- 
mitted antagonism from God was waged between our Lord 
Jesus Christ and Satan in person. 

1. He was the “last Adam” in order that he might take 
up the defeat in the Garden of Eden and reverse it into a 
victory (Rom. 5 : 14). 

2. This was the reason why he was made to endure the open 
attacks of the same adversary. He “ was led up... into the 
wilderness, to be tempted of the devil.” Jesus must submit 
himself to a like condition of exposure, yet he must conquer 
in the fight (Heb. 2: 18). 

8. He had been anticipating this renewed trial for a long 
time. Hence he kept giving those mysterious hints of a 
“ prince of this world” who was coming, and of a “ baptism” 
with which he was to be baptized. A burden of apprehen- 
sion fell weightily on his heart for all these seasons cf disci- 
pline. He was learning his lesson of obedience “by the 
things which he suffered.” 

4. At last, when he uttered this cry, he knew he had 
conquered his foe (Col. 2: 15). When a shout of victory 
like this came forth from the cross, who shall attempt to 
picture the unutterable dismay it must have sent into the 
shadows of Hades? 

IV. So, lastly, Jesus’ cry on the cross announced that the 
gospel message was finished, which grace had offered to men. 
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One more word to his Father—just a decorons galutation at 
coming; then there remained only a human body on the tree. 
1. For believers, then, bere is ground for confidence unwa- 
vering (Heb. 10: 12-14). Such a thought is full of joy; it 
sets a devout Christian into love and song. “ It is finished!” 
“ Finished all the types and shadows of the ceremonial law ; 
Finished all that God had promised; death and hell no more 
shall awe. 
It is finished! 
2. For those who are called backsliders, for want of some 
better name, there is also a lesson here. One sober warning 
in God’s Word is sorrowfully familiar to most of us in these 
We can see Jesus on the cross; our 
hearts are cold; we hear him speak seven times; do we wish 
hiia to speak seventy times seven? Now he speaks for the 
last word to human ears: “ It is finished;” but any one of 
our sins will have to be forgiven; if we fall away altogether, 
he cannot help us without dying afresh. “ It is finished ;” 
would we have Jesus begin the sad sorrow, and go all over it 
again? Is there no end to our dullness and apathy? Do we 
care for nothing, and stop at nothing, and blush at nothing? 
8. For all others, here is invitation free and full. Is any- 
thing more needed? “ All things are now ready.” Why does 
any one wait? “ It is finished ”—what can be wished for more? 


Saints from hence your comfort draw.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He went out, bearing the cross for himself (v.17). The cross 
was a sign of shame. To bear the cross on one’s shoulder 
was a declaration to the world that the cross-bearer was re- 
jected of the world. Not only did Jesus bear the cross for 
himself, but he insisted that every one who would follow him 
inust also bear his own cross for himself,—must submit to be 
rejected of the world, and to suffer shame and bitter trial. 
“If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me,” he said; and these words 
hold good for all time. In this personal cross-bearing, Jesus 
was our example, as well as our Saviour. If we have no such 
burden as weighed on him with humiliating and crushing 
force, we may well wonder why we are exempted. But when- 
ever the cross marks us among our fellows as sorely afllicted 
ones, and when it presses us down to the very earth with its 
fearful weight, we may feel that so far we are in the line of 
privilege and of duty in the loving imitation of Jesus. 

They crucified him (v.18). And they would crucify him 
again, or put him out of the world in some way, if he were to 
face men now as he faced them before. It is not that every 


phase of goodness is hateful to the world, but that all good- 
ness has some phasés Which the world will oppose. It was 


not because Jesus fed the hungry, and healed the sick, and 
cast out devils, and raised the dead, and spoke loving words 
to children and their parents, that he was hated and hunted 
and murdered, But Jesus did not rest his work there; and 
he was hated because of what he was and did beyond all this. 
Some hated him because he interfered with their hog-raising, 
or their dove-selling, or their money-changing. Some felt 
stung by his whip of small cords, and others by his denuncia- 
tion of their manners and hypocrisy and hollow-heartedness, 
Some had theological differences with him; and others thought 
that he was in their way politically. It would be much the 
same now. Jesus would be denounced by some as holding 
exploded theological notions; by some as being too puritani- 
cal and straight-laced; by some as altogether too loose in his 
doctrinal views; by some as interfering with wise methods of 
church progress; and by some as holding dangerous political 
opinions. Indeed, in the absence of Jesus personally, those 
who best represent him on earth are sure to be in conflict, at 
one point or another, with the world’s prejudices and the 
world’s preferences; and those who are willing to follow 
Jesus in cross-bearing are likely to share with Jesus in the 
world’s hatred which crucified him. 

The soldiers... took his garments, . . . to every soldier a part 
(v. 23). No matter how great the misfortune of others, there 
are those whose eyes are keen to see what they can gain from 
it. Death never leaves an official station or a place of trust 
vacant without starting up more or less persons to see if they 
can fill that vacancy. Even a great embezzlement or defalca- 
tion thrills some watchers with hope that they can be thereby 
advantaged and promoted. And when a bright pupil makes 
a slip of any sort in his recitations, there are those who are 
glad that thus they can be helped forward relatively. This 
is no more than what is natural, it may be said. Aye, and 
there’s the trouble. One's best course in the path of duty 
aught to be more than what is natural. If, for example, one 
is on the watch to see what added loving service, or what 
added unpleasant burden of responsibility, he ought to take 
up as his share, when such a burden hus been laid down by 
another in the church or in the outside world, his course is 
more than what is natural, but no more than what is duty, to 
one who would be like Jesus, 

Wien Jesus ... saw his mother, and the disciple standing by 
whom he loved, he saith... Behold, thy son/ .... Behold, thy 
mother / (vs. 26, 27.) If any one has a true friend, one true 
friend in the world, he has a treasure while living, and he 


leave unfinished in dying. For he who is a true friend will 
be as sure to prove true to those who repregent his dead friend 
as he is to prove true to the living friend himself.. Here is a 
comfort and a gain of friendship ; and here is a responsibility 
and a test of friendship. Our loved ones are sure to be the 
loving charge of our loving friend. The loved ones of one 
whom we loved as a friend are our charge if he is no longer 
here to care for them. Jesus calls his every disciple his friend. 
Jesus commits his every needy loved one to him whom he thus 
calls a friend. 
He said, It is finished (v. 30). The, suffering of Jesus was 
finished at his death. His earthly life-work and his sacrifice 
whereby he became the Saviour of sinners was finished. But 
the triumph of Jesus was not finished, nor was his labor of 
gathering and of guiding those whom he had come to seek 
and to save. Nor yet again is the earthly life-work and the 
personal suffering of the followers of Jesus yet finished any 
more than is their personal cross-bearing at an end, His 
sufferings for us are finished. Our sufferings for him are not 
finished. It is for us, indeed, as his disciples, not merely to 
suffer for our own sakes, but to “fill up” on our part “that 
which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ,” in our flesh, “for 
his body’s sake, which is the church.” 
“ Strange words, and even stranger thought, 

But yet to inspiration due, 

We ‘ fill up that which is behind’ 
Of all the sufferings Jesus knew. 


“We are thy body, Lord, and what 
As man thou didst not undergo, 
Thy suffering members still supply, 
To ‘ fill up’ what thou didst forego.” 
His suffering is finished. If we are faithful unto death, our 
sufferings fur ourselves and for him shall be finished also. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This lesson, perhaps above all others, cannot be well taught 
unless the teacher first gets a clear idea of the events of the 
crucifixion, as given by each of the four evangelists. As 
vividly as possible describe the scene to the class. Lead them 
to see the blessed Master as he hung nailed to the cross, with 
back and shoulders bleeding from the scourging he had 
received, with brow pierced by the crown of thorns, and with 
countenance bruised by the blows of the rude soldiers. The 
only sinless man the world ever saw hangs there in the com- 
pany of two thieves, Soldiers mock, priests and rulers mali- 
ciously wag their heads and taunt him. The thieves blaspheme 
his dear name. Rage and hatred are vented on every side. 
From nine o’clock until twelve, and from twelve o'clock until 
three, he hangs there, patient, uncomplaining, suffering, 
dying, a spectacle for man and angels to weep over. During 
those six hours of agony he spoke seven times. All of these 
utterances are significant, but to three of them we desire to 
direct especial attention. - 

1. A Prayer on the Cross.—A prayer for himself? No; but 
for those who were nailing him fast to the tree. “Father, 
forgive them ; for they know not what they do.” We are so 
used to this prayer that it may seem only a natural petition 
for the Master to have used. But it would have.seemed dif- 
ferent had we been present, and seen the wounded hands and 
feet, and heard the sharp blow of the hammer and the dread- 
ful sound of crushing bones. Truly, to pray for these men 
was divine, It is a comforting thought that this prayer was 
answered ; for later on we read that they exclaimed, “Truly, 
this was the Son of God” (Matt. 27 : 54). It seems as though 
the hearts of the centurion and his fellows were touched with 
divine power, so that, when he died, their faith sprung up in 
spite of his death, and triumphed in the darkest hour of the 
world’s history. But in Hebrews we read that Jesus still 
makes intercession for sinners, His prayer on the cross is no 
more wonderful than his prayer in heaven; for in the one 
case, as in the other, it is a prayer not for friends, but for ene- 
mies, Did Jesus intercede for thee, O my soul, that thy sins 
might be pardoned? Did he plead for thee when thou wast 
in deep waters because of thy trangressions? O wondrous 
love and grace beyond degree! And does he this day inter- 
cede for me, when I fall again into sin, in spite of vows and 
promises? Is it possible that he is not yet weary with thee, 
and that he will receive thee again, and yet again, back unto 
himself? Yes; his prayer on the cross was marvelous, but 
not any more wonderful than his present intercession for all 
who call upon his name. 

2. His Promise on the Cross.—Two thieves hung near him that 
day. Both began by blaspheming him. At some time during 
the morning, one of them was touched, repented, prayed. At 
the time that he uttered the words, “ Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom,” he seems to have been the 
only soul living whose faith had not gone out in utter dark- 
ness, The one bright ray at that awful scene streamed from 
the cross of that repentant thief. For his prayer shows three 


believed Jesus was going into his kingdom; (3) that Jesus 
had power to bless him from the kingdom to which he was 
going. To this prayer, Jesus answers by a gracious promise, 





has a comfort even in his saddest thought of what he must 


things: (1) That he believed Jesus was Lord; (2) that he | 


shows to us, not only the gentleness and condescension of the 
Master, but his own consciousness, even on the cross, of divine , 
power. Though he was hanging on the cross, he knew whence 
he came, and whither he was going. He knew that he had 
the keys of heaven, and could open when he desired, and 
close when he pleased. What a marvel of grace, that he thus 
promised glory unspeakable to that poor sinner! Yet he 
promises the same glory to-day to, all who truly believe in 
him, To any wayward sinner who feels his guilt, as that 
thief did, and who in heart really takes Jesus as Lord, and 
cries to him for help, the promise is as sure and as free as it 
wasto the malefactor. The prayer of Jesus on the cross, and 
his promise there, are for all who desire him as their Lord 
and Master. No scholar in this school is excluded, unless he 
excludes himself. 

3. The Awful Cry on the Oross—About three o’clock in the 
afternoon, after three hours of silence and of darkness, the 
air was suddenly rent with an awful cry. For with a great 
voice Jesus cried, “ My God, my Ged, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” What depth of soul-agony gave birth to that cry, no 
one will ever know. It was not bodily suffering that evoked 
it, but intense spiritual anguish. Hints may be gathered from 
passages like that in Isaiah 53 : 10, “ Yet it pleased Jehovah 
to bruise him; he hath put him to grief;” and 1 Peter 2:24, 
where we read, “ who his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree.” In some mysterious way, the sins of the 
world rolled over Christ as he hung there; and the light even 
of God’s face seems to have been withdrawn from the well- 
beloved Son. There and then it was that he made atonement 
for our sins, and paid the ransom for our souls. Not the 
teachings, but the sufferings, of Jesus, are our ransom. Not 
the life of Jesus, but his death, has opened the way of salva- 
tion for you and me. The prayer for the soldiers, and the 
promise to the thief, gain their power and efficiency from the 
suffering which evoked the mighty cry of agony that day. 
And were my’sins there also, lying on his shoulders? Did 
he there atone for all my transgressions? Was he bruised 
for my iniquities? Then, why not avail myself of this divine 
sacrifice, and ask that the blood shed then may avail for me 
too? No sinner will ever perish because there was no way of 
escape opened. No one will ever be obliged to bear his own 
sins and pay for his own faults. Jesus has already done this; 
and all that he asks of us is that we receive his work for us, 
and take him as our Saviour. After each of these headings 
we may put the words “For me.” For it is true that 





HE PRAYS FOR ME. 


HIS PROMISES ARE FOR ME, 
HIS SUFFERINGS WERE-FOR MB, 














HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Review briefly the previous blackboard lessons summing up 
the incidents from the garden, through the night and early 
morning, until the hour of half-past eight or nine o’clock on 
Friday morning, in the month which wecall April, Let this 
lesson be graphic, but not tragic, giving a correct idea of facts, 
a lesson for a lifetime and for eternity. When Pilate asked, 
“What then shall I do unto him whom ye call the King of 
the Jews?” what did the crowd cry out ? 

The Cross. (Make one on the centre of the board.)—It was 
usual to make the prisoner carry his own cross to the place 
where he was to die. So Jesus walked out from Jerusalem 
for the last time, carrying on his wounded, scourged back and 
shoulders the heavy cross. It was a strange procession. An 
officer had charge of all the arrangements, provided soldiers 
with the needed nails, hammers, and their own day’s rations; 
for they were to be on guard until all was over. In the same 
company were two robbers to be hung. Four soldiers were to 
guard each prisoner; and following were priests, elders, citi- 
zens, enemies shouting and friends weeping. Jesus was weary 
with all he had already borne, and it seemed as if he would 
fall from the weight of the rude cross. A man named Simon, 
from Africa, came by, and they made him help to carry the 
cross. Once on the way Jesus spoke; even then he saw and 
pitied every tear of sorrow. To some women who followed he 
said: “ Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, and for 
your children.” 

On the Cross.—They came to a mound, or small hill, beyond 
the city wall; it was called, in Hebrew, Golgotha, which 
means skull, because the ground was rounding like the shape 
of a head; in Latin, it was called Calvary. Here they cruci- 
fied him ; “ he suffered [outside] without the gate.” They took 
off his clothing. We do not know that they took off the thorn- 
crown, and perhaps he wore it through all his sufferings. His 
arms were stretched on the arms of the cross, each hand 
opened, and a strong nail driven through the quivering palm 
fastening it to the wood. So the feet were nailed; then the 
soldiers lifted the cross, and set it down in a deep place pre- 
pared in the ground. There were three crosses; for on either 
side of Jesus a robber hung; for “he was numbered with 
transgressors.” It was common to write on the cross above 
the head why the person was so punished, Was it for any 
sin in himself that Jesus hung there wounded and insulted ? 





“To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” This answer 


Did high-priest, or king, or judge find any crime for which 
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he ought to die? Pilate knew what the Jews had charged, 
and, as if to mock them, he wrote a title, “ Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of the Jews.” It was written in three languages,— 
in Hebrew, which the Jews spoke; in Greek, which all the 
priests and scholars knew; in Latin, the language of the 
Romans, the officers, and the soldiers. So all who could read 
anything could read the title over the crossof Christ. The chief 
priests read it, and said to Pilate: Do not write that he was 
king, but-that he called himself King of the Jews. Pilate 
would not change it; and he who is the King of earth and 
heaven hung for six hours on the cross with the title of king 
over his bowed head. 

By the Cross.—Near to Jesus were a few who dearly loved 
him. Fear had not kept away some tender-hearted women ; 
among them Jesus saw his mother. How he loved her! How 
he pitied her in her grief! How much she must have remem- 
bered of the son in whom she had rejoiced, the babe of Beth- 
lehem, the boy in the temple, the son whose sayings she kept 
in her heart! Could she stand there and see his agony? 
But the devoted mother’s soul would share his every pang. 
She was too brave and true to desert him in his hour of death, 
though she realized that the foretold time had come when a 
sword should pierce her own soul also. There was love and 
pity in Jesus’ pale face as he calmly spoke to her, standing by 
the side of John, and said, “ Woman, behold, thy son,” and to 
John, “Behold, thy mother.” The words were few, and the 
charge—how precious, his last earthly provision, to give a 
son to the bereaved mother, a mother to the love and care of 
one who had been nearest and dearest to him! 

Around the Oross——Until noon a crowd stood around, a 
mocking company stared and spoke to him. “Come down 
from the cross,” they said. Even the elders cried, “He 
trusted in God; let him deliver him;” and they tauntingly 
said, “ He saved others; himself he cannot save.” Could he 
have saved you and me if he had chosen to come down and 
save himself? The two thieves joined in the cries and mock- 
ings, the soldiers sat down and watched him; as they had 
driven the nails, they had heard the words of prayer, “ Father, 
forgive them ; for they know not what they do.” But it had 
not touched their cruel hearts, nor moved them to pity. They 
took his clothing to divide among themselves. Jesus had no 
earthly possessions to leave; his mother he had given to his 
friend, and his poor, plain garments were all that the soldiers 
eould claim. The outer robe was knit, and could not be 
divided, and for that they cast lots, just as it had been fore- 
told they should do. 

From the Cross.—The dying words of Jesus are some of the 
most wonderful and precious that ever came from his lips. 
Priv the cross ‘he spuke seven times. Children in the pri- 
mary class who have help at home, might learn the sayings 
from the cross, and all might sometimes repeat them after fhe 
teacher as a supplemental exercise. For whom did Jesus 
pray as they drove the nails? Who werecrucified with him? 
At first both thieves joined in mocking; but soon one reproved 
the other, and said: We suffer justly, “ but this man hath done 
nothing amiss.” Then he called him “Lord,” and asked, 
“Remember me when thou comest in thy kingdom?” The 
man could not kneel in penitence, nor could Jesus reach out 
his hand to bless; but he turned his bleeding, pitying face to 
the repentant thief with this promise: “To-day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise.” In these seven sayings you may find 
(1) a prayer; (2) a promise; (3) acharge; (4) a question; (5) 
a want; (6) acry; (7) a prayer. 

Wonders of the Cross.—At noon, a strange darkness; at 
Jesus’ birth, at midnight, brightness and heavenly song; at 
his death at midday, darkness and silence; for in fear the 
people went away, at three o'clock, the time for the evening 
sacrifice, as the Lamb of God offered up Himself, light came 
again. Jesus said, “It is finished.” He spoke once more to 
his Father, then gave up his life. From pain of body and 
agony of spirit, his heart was broken, and he died. Theearth 
trembled, rocks were rent, from the earthquake; graves were 
opened, and the dead came forth. The veil in the temple was 
rent; for “Christ our passover” was “sacrificed for us.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Where was Jesus crucified? (vs. 16, 17, 20.) Which evan- 
gelist calls the place Calvary? (See Rev, Ver. marg.) What 
is the only significance of the place to us? (Heb. 13: 11-13.) 
How was a Hebrew to come out unto Jesus, bearing his 
reproach? How are we todo the same? (Matt. 10 : 37, 38.) 
Point out three of the supposed sites of_the crucifixion. What 
did the chief priests probably expect would be written over 
Jesus’ head? Why would they expect anything written 
over? (Mark 15: 26.) How did God disappoint them? 
(v.19.) How did Pilate give great publicity to the innocence 
and death of the Jews’ Messiah? (v. 20.) What probably 
was Pilate’s intention in wording the superscription and 
writing it in three languages? What possibly was God’s 
design? Has it, or ha’ it not, probably been of any advan- 
tage tous? In what respect were the chief priests dissatisfied 
with it? (v. 21.) Why did they care what was written since 
he was crucified? In what spirit did Pilate end his conten- 
tion with the chief priests? (v.22) What incidents of the 





trial and crucifixion are omitted in John’s record? How was 
it customary to dispose of the clothing of the crucified? (v. 23.) 
How does any significance attach to the particular kind of 
coat which Jesus wore to Golgotha? (v. 24.) What place 
does this prophecy hold in the scheme of redemption? Did, 
or did not, the soldiers act regardless of the prophecy? 

What was Jesus’ last earthly concern? (vs. 25-27.) Why, 
probably, is this incident omitted by the other evangelists? 
How many times.is Jesus’ conduct toward his mother noticed 
in the Gospels? What lessons should we learn therefrom ? 
What constituted the closest tie between Jesus and his 


mother? (Matt, 12 : 46-50.) What probably was the name 


of his mother’s sister who stood by the cross? (Mark 15: 40.) 
Of how many prophecies does John note the fulfillment in 
connection with the crucifixion? (vs. 28, 29; Psa. 69: 21.) 


For what purpose was a vessel full of vinegar brought to this 


place? What drink had Jesus refused? (Matt. 27: 34.) 
Why had he refused this? What cry was in close connection 
with the one, “I thirst”? What announcement did he make 
just prior to death? (v. 30.) Was his entire work for man, 
or only his sacrificial work, then finished? On what occasion 
had he declared his intense satisfaction in finishing his work? 
(John 4: 34.) Which of the seven last sayings of Jesus are 
related by each evangelist ? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 

Teachers’ Questions.—1. Tell the prophecies fulfilled in this 
lesson. 2. Point out five natural divisions of the lesson. 3. 
How is it known that Jesus was crucified outside of Jerusa- 
lem? 4. What names had the place of crucifixion? 5, What 
kind of cross was used? 6, Repeat the prayer of the robber 
and the promise of Jesus. 7. Give that paragraph of the les- 
son that tells about the title. 8. What two facts did the title 
show? 9. Why did many see the title? 10. Why did many 
read the title? 11. How have the three languages mentioned 
aided Christianity? 12. Tell the exact words that the chief 
priests wanted in the title. 13. Tell what the soldiers did. 
14, What was remarkable in their division of the garments? 
15. How is the number of the soldiers known? 16. Why did 
the soldiers stay at the cross? 17. Why the sentence, “These 
things therefore the soldiers did”? 18. What other group 
was near the cross? 19. Contrast the two groups. 20. What 
three Marys were there? 21. What did Jesus say to his 
mother and to John? 22. Why is no mention made of 
Joseph? 23. What thought was in Jesus’ mind when he said 
“T thirst”? 24. Explain the presenceof vinegar. 25. What 
things were finished by Jesus’ death? 26. Why do we glory 


in the orces? 27, Why is the figure of a cross pleasing, rather 
than repulsive? 28. Let us see if we ean repeat the (| coven 


words” spoken by Jesus on the cross. 

Superintendent's Questions,—1. What did Pilate write in the 
title? 2. In what languages was the title written? 3. What 
did Jesus say to Mary? 4. What did Jesus say to John? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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Note.—Outline of cross and word “ Jesus” to stand during 
session. Review: What does this outline represent? How 
many crosses were used in the events told by the lesson? Who, 
in our lesson, carried a cross? Who put a title on a cross? 
What was this title? Who readit? Who objected to it? In 
what languages was it written? Who stood by the cross? 
What did Jesus say to two of them? Read the name written 
in this outline. Why may Jesus’ name be written on a cross? 
School read in concert John $3: 14,15. What then does Jesus 
do for us? §S-A-V-E-S. (Write below central letter on the 
board.) Jesus by his death on the cross saves from what? 
What title belongs to one who saves? (Alter to A 8-a-v-i-o-u-r, 
as above.) Of whom is he a Saviour? Let me change this A 
tomy. Shall I do it for you? and you? ete. 





BEARING 
ON 


THE CROSS. 
BESIDE , 











Nots.—“ The cross” to stand during seasion. (Write “ Bear- 
ing.”) Who? Whence? Whither? What occurred on the way? 





(Writé “On.’””) Who on crosses? What transpired between 
them? What was placed on the central cross? By whom? Who 
objected? ete. (Write “ Beside.”) Name those who stood by. 
Repeat what was said. How did Jesus, in this, glorify hig 
Father? How did he help us? Read in concert. Galatians 6: 14, 





IT IS FINISHED. 











Nore.—Text in sight during session. In reviewing, read ii 
in concert; pause reverently, and think upon it; silent prayer 
for a few moments. Who said this? When? Where? What 
was finished? For whose glory? For ‘whose good? Which of 


us has gained this good? Have 1? Have you? 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Stretched on the cross, the Saviour dies,” 
“ Alas! and did my Saviour bleed?” 

“T will sing of my Redeemer,” 

“Behold the Saviour of mankind.” 
“Hark! the voice of love and mercy,” 
“Tis finished !—so the Saviour cried,” 
“Tell me the old, old story.” 

“T love to tell the story.” 

‘Jesus, keep me near the cross,” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Tue Titte.—This rather rare Greek designation is bor- 
rowed from the Latin, and means little more than label or 
notice ; such, for instance, as the tag-labels appended to papy- 
rus manuscripts, But the custom of writing up the accusation 
was Roman, and very frequently employed, as is to be gath- 
ered from the occasional remarks of the classic writers. 
“What I have written I have written” was a keen remark 
that gets most of its sting from the books of Roman law, and 
their maxims as perpetuated in our English law-books, in 
their remarks upon the difference between oral and written 
agreements or evidence. 

Tue Coat Wirnour Sraim.—The “coat” here mentioned 
was the undergarment, worn next the body, and generally 
provided with a seam. Sometimes, strangely enough, poor 
people were able to wear the outer garment (called “cloak ” 
in Matthew 5: 40), who were not able to wear the “ coat” 
(tunic or shirt), At Sparta, among the Greeks, in the more 
ancient classic times, the girls wore the “coat” only; and at 
Athens the children were likewise clad. But all our sculp- 
tures, from the earliest Egyptian and Egypto-Cypriote also, 
show the “coat” as a closely fitting undergarment, and not a 
mantle fastened by a clasp. Of course, the commentaries pre- 
sent all manner of views and expJanations, based on more or 
less knowledge; those which maintain that the garment was 
a square mantle doing so because they suppose that the an- 
cients could not weave or knit a seamless bag. But the natural 
meaning of the passage is that the garment was a close-fitting 
seamless shirt; and there are many statues in the museums of 
America, particularly the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, representing a knitted close-fitting tunic, which 
appears no more to have a seam, than a coat of mail made 
of rings. In these cases the short sleeves likewise show 
no seam. It is to be noted that the Greek word, here 
rendered “coat,” is likewise used of a coat of mail. The 
varieties of this tunic, or “coat,” in use among the Greeks, 
may be studied in our dictionaries of antiquities; but a 
more lively idea may be had by reading the epithets ap- 
plied to it by the classic authors, in our better Greek 
lexicons. The “coat” when long, reaching to the feet, was 
worn with a girdle; when short, it closely resembled a French- 
man’s blouse, though it might be with or without sleeves, 
No description of modern clothing in the East, even the 
probably most ancient one, worn by the Bed/ween, will take 
the place of the sculptures and the painted walls of antiquity, 
in an attempt to reproduce the clothing of the time of Christ. 
Whatever be the actual fact about the garment without seam, 
there is no reason in antiquity or archeology fo forbid our 
taking the words of the passage in their straightforward sig- 
nification, and supposing it to be a closed garment surround- 
ing the body, like a knit shirt. 

Benorp, Tuy Mornrr!—A real and actual transfer, bind- 
ing on both the adopted mother and (after acceptance) the 
adopted son, as customs go in the East. Jesus (if Joseph was 
dead) was head of the family, and possessed of power over 
the female members—if we can suppose him ever exercising 
any authority in earthly life. But the adoption brought with 
it all the rights, as well as favors, of blood. 

THe VixrcaR.—As in Ruth 2: 14, the “vinegar” was 
probably the poor, thin wine given to the common people and 
laborers ; which, in Palestine and Greece, is generally sour. 
Still, the word was used for genuine, completely turned wine, 
or vinegar; although the common posca of the Roman soldiers 
answered to the description above. Thirst, as all the books 
say, was one of the chief tortures of crucifixion; and the 
common drink at hand would be offered. It is not uncom- 
mon, in Cyprus and even in certain parts of Palestine, to find 
that wine is cheaper than water; though this could hardly 
have ever been the case at Jerusalem, especially in the 
springtime. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS, 


My Pearl. By Alida W. Graves. 734x5 inches, pp. 344. New York : Rob- 
ert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.25. 


The Dig Papers. By Lucretia P. Hale. 834x634 jneen, illustrated, 
219. Boston: Ticknor and Company. Price, $1.50. 


A Site Heron, and other stories. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 6 
past PBs 254, Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 
rice 


Transformed; or, Three weeks in a lifetime. 
prs ine hes, pp. vill, 350. Philadelphia: J. 
Price, $1.25, 


The Boys’ Book of Sports and Outdoor Life. Edited by Maurice Thomp- 
son. 93¢x6}g inches, illustrated, pp. xiv, 352. New York : The Cen- 
tury Company. Pr ice, $2.50. 


The Age of Electricity from Amber Soul to ait dat By Par 
min, Ph.D, 73gx5 inches, illustrated, pp. vill New York: 
Scribner’ sSons. Price, $2.00, 


The Making of New England. 1580-1648. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
With many illustrations and ma 744x5 inches, pp. 251. New York: 
Jharles Scribner’s Sons, Price, $1.50. 


Jack, Who Persevered. By the author of the Win and Wear Series. 
‘The Gillettes.) 7x44 inches, frontispiece, pp. 196. New York: 
bert Carter and Brothers. Price, 75 cents, 


Bert, the Enterprising Boy. By the author of the “ Win and Wear ” 
Series. (The Gillettes.) 7x44¢ inches, frontispiece, pp. 230. New 
York : Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 75 cents. 


True Words for Brave Men. By Charles Kingsley, late rector of Evers” 
ley ; chaplain to the Queen and to the Prince of Wales. 7 ton of inches, 
pp. viii, 246. New York : Thomas Whittaker. Price, 75 cents. 


Bible Children. By the Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D. Edited i, his 
daughteyn, Mrs. Evelyn L. Morse. Ae x5 inches, pp. 240. Boston: Con- 
gregational Sunday-school and Publishing Soclety, Price, $1.25. 


The Life of Christ. By the Rev. William Hanna, D.D., LL.D. Three 
Yolumes, 744x5 Inches, illustrated, pp. vi, 360; vi, 344; and 324, New 
York : Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, tliree volumes, $3.00. 

The Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde, and other stories, By Mary De 
Morgan. With illustrations by Sen and rane. 7x5 inches, bp. vit » 184. 
New York and London : Macmillan and Company. Price, 
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tan Tabernacle on Sunday and Key ge A ev even oe = H, Spur- 
«eon of London. 3368 diiches, pp. 422. or A, Carter 
and Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


A History of Greek Literature : From the earliest period to the death of 
Demosthenes, By Frank By ron Jevons, M.A., tutor in the Univer- 
sity of Durham," §3sx5 inches, pp. xvi, 609.’ New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50. 


Woodstock : An historical sketch. By Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Ph.D. 
$ Read at Roseland Park, Woodstock, Connecticut, at the bi-centennial 
celebration of the town, on ‘Tuesday, September 7, 1886, 9x6 inches, 
pp. 64, New York and London: G, P. Putnaim’s Sons, 


be 2 a de Shakespeare. D’apres l’Anglais de Charles et Mary 
Par'T. T. Timayenis, directeur de l’ecole des langues de New 

7 om: chevalier de l'ordre Royal Gree du Sanvenr. 7x inches, pp. 
xvi, 231. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


The Story of Carthage. By Alfred J. Church, M.A., Professor of Latin in 
University College, London. With the collaboration of Arthur Gil- 
man, M.A. (The Story of the Nations Series, No.9) 8x5}, inches, 
ng ER , pp. xx, 300.. New York and London: G. P, ‘Putnam's Sons. 

rice 


My Sermon-Notes: A selection from outlines of discourses delivered at 
“ne Metropolitan Tabernacle, with anecdotes and illustrations, By 
’. H. Spurgeon, Part iit, From Matthew to Acts.—CXXX. toCXCV. 
Baxi oo pp. xii, 381. New York : Robert Carter and Brothers. 
ce, 


PAMPHLETS. 


Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade. Philantarop ist Series. No.7.) 

’ 6x4}¢ inches, py. 8, New York: The iiientbroot 

' ‘The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 1660-1661, (National Library. No. 33.) 
Sl joches, pp. 192. New York: and Compaay. Price, 


Baptized With a Curse: A romance. By Edith Stewart Drewry. (Handy 
: Series, No. %.) Baxdde inches, pp. 22. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, Prica. 25 cont» 


Potsati oy ben 4 novel ae John a Spender. sae 
uare Librar, 0. x: 
_—-aBrothers.” wrtee, so cents NNO RP RS RAF 

Comediettas and Farces. By John Maddison Morton. With preett. 


audy Series. No. 95.) 6\gx4‘5 inch xi, 171. New York 
arved ana and Brothers. Price, Si. ts. ony oe 


~ Boctal Enioodeny: A Ruskin Leoligy. Compiled hy William Sloane 
Kennedy he Elzevir Library 0. 228.) 74gx4}¢ inches, continu- 
ous pagination. New York : John B. Alden. Price, 20 cents. 


aanient American Politics. By Hugh J. Hastings. Edited and revised 
y his nephew, Hugh Hastings. peronkiins Square Library. No. 543.) 
Tics inehoa, pp. 146. New York: Harperand Brothers. Price, 30cents. 


Milton’s Earlier Poems, including the translations 4 William Co 
of those written in Latin and Italian. (National Library. No 
_ re pp. 192. New York: 1 and Company. Price, 


Seven at Album Verses: Suitable for writing in antograph 
albums, valentines, birthday, Christmas, and New Year cards. Com- 
piled by J. 8. Ogilvie. 6igx4y inches, pp. 128. New York: J. 8. Ogil- 
vie & G@ Price, 15 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 





RECENT FICTION.* 


Novels continue to multiply. Competition in their 
writing and their publishing is so keen that their price 
has fallen; books that used to cost $1.50 now sell for 
$1.25, and “dollar series” of novels are in vogue. The 
public buys what it wants, of course; but meanwhile the 
better class of readers regrets the undue attention at 
present devoted to fiction, and tries to check it as far as 
may be. One cheering reflection is that standard novels 
were never cheaper or more widely circulated; and 





*East Angels: A novel. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 7x4}; 
inches, cloth, pp.591. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.: 

The Wind of Destiny. By Arthur Sherburne Handy. 7x4 inches, 
cloth, pp. ii, 307. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. ce, $1.25. 

Constance of Acadia: A novel. (Old Colony Series of Historic 
Firion) ) Texts inches, cloth, pp. 868. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


A vaaeaee Defeat: A romance. 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 349. 

ice, $1.00. 

Atla: A Story of the Lost Island. By Mrs. J. Gueny ry Smith. aie 
inches, cloth, pp. 284. New York: Harper and B: ers. Price, $1 

Barbara’s Vagaries. By Mary Langdon Tidball. 8x5 inches, moro 
pp. ii, 175. New York: Harper and thers, Price, $1.00. 

A Desperate Chance. By J.D. Jerrold Kelley. 7}¢x5 inches, cloth, 

pp. viii, 283. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. ce, $1.00. 

King Arthur : Not a Love Story. By the author of John Halifi 
Gentleman. 8x5 inches, cloth, pp. 236. New York: Harper an 
Brothers. ice, 90 cents, 


By Wolcott Balestier. 6%¢x4 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 


Childhood, Boyhood, Youth. ay Count ner Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated from the Raesian by Isabel F. Hi inches, cloth, pp. 
ix, $81. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Prion $1.50. 


Taras Bulba. Nikolai bh agg me inte, Translated from the 
Cmwelkte 6 baie na 
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another reassuring thought is that the fiction-makers now 
most successful in vending their wares, will nearly all be 
crowded out of their places in a very few years. Let 
them make hay while the sun shines. 

Some of the new novels, however, separate themselves 
from the general average, and stand marked with merits 
of their own. One such is East Angels, the novel by 
Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson, which has been run- 
ning for some time in Harper’s Magazine. It has seemed 
to us, as we have read and reviewed the successive novels 
and novelettes by this author, that she has not fulfilled 
the decided promise of her first collection of short stories, 
called Castle Nowhere: Lake Country Sketches. In the 
present novel, however, are the pathos, the humor, the 
finished style, and the descriptions of character and 
scenery which attracted Miss Woolson’s earliest readers. 
The defineations of Southern scenery and life are declared 
faithful by those qualified to speak; and the general 
literary qualities are enjoyable anywhere. The high, un- 
swerving rectitude of Margaret, the true woman who is 
the central character of the story, and her loyalty to the 
marriage obligations so lightly treated by some novelists, 
give a wholesome moral tone to the book. It seems to 
us that Miss Woolson errs in spinning out her novels to 
such an unwarrantable length; East Angels would be 
the gainer, in artistic quality, if reduced one-fourth. 

This fault of prolixity is not noticeable in the new 
novel by Professor A. S. Hardy, The Wind of Destiny. 
Professor Hardy is deeply influenced by the episodical 
style of the Russian novelists; his books, like so many of 
theirs, are collections of sketches and scenes, not com- 
plete pictures or detailed plots. It has been charged 
against Richard Brinsley Sheridan that he distributes his 
wit among all his characters at random, thereby injuring 
their personalities as impressed on the reader’s mind. 
Professor Hardy is not a Sheridan, for the element of wit 
does not appear in his books; but he excels in his utter- 
ance of proverbs, sayings, and aphorisms. These are 
somewhat too freely distributed; and it is partly on this 
account that the characters in The Wind of Destiny do 
not stand out distinetly, while even the story is some- 
times blurred. The first forty or fifty pages have to be 
read more than once, if the reader would understand 
them. Apart from any knowledge of the author’s reli- 
gious standpoint or his personal opinions, the novel does 
not seem to be the work of an Edwardsian, and the Clos- 
ing pages are certainly not written by a materialist ; but 
fate, and grim sorrow, and irremediable woe, are in the 
forefront, while serene trust, high optimism, and indi- 
vidual courage are out of sight. Even the author’s skill 
as a proverbial philosopher does not redeem the gloomy 
impression left by his book. } 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in his excellent lecture on fic- 
tion, states that the lack of historic and romautic back- 
ground in America, sends our novelists to Europe for 
scenes. The works of the elder Hawthorne, or even of 
Mr. Howells at the other extreme, would seem to refute 
this statement, which, at any rate, is not believed by the 
projectors of the Old Colony Series of Historic Fiction. 
This series is designed to include half a dozen stories, 
carefully written, based upon actual facts and scenes in 
early American history in New England and the British 
provinces, and interesting in plot. The first book in this 
projected library is Constance of Acadia, an anonymous 
story of Maine, Massachusetts, and Nova Scotia, with 
Charles La Tour and his wife Constance as the principal 
figures. ‘The story is well written, its soberly quiet style 
giving it an antique flavor something like that of John 
Lothrop Motley’s forgotten novel, Merry Mount; while 
the interest is not lost because of substantial historical 
and topographical accuracy. Novel-readers who are 
tired of ephemeral trash, may well turn to this book ; we 
do not recall in fiction a more weird marriage than that 
recorded in Chapter XX XVIIL., the plot of which we 
leave to our readers to discover. 

A bygone American background has also been sought 
by Wolcott Balestier, the author of A Victorious Defeat ; 
and he likewise bestows the name of Constance upon his 
heroine. Those who know the Moravian Church as one 
of the noblest and truest of Christian bodies, and who 
have become familiar with the picturesque and winsome 
Moravian life in such Pennsylvania towns as Bethlehem 
and Nazareth, will turn with interest to this book, which 
aims to depict Moravian experience and character. That 
interest will be speedily and completely disappointed. 
The writer has apparently “worked up” the Unitas 
Fratrum in a superficial and unsympathetic way; of the 
real beauty of Moravianism there is hardly a trace in 
these ill-written pages ; in fact, a noble theme has been 
wretchedly misused. Longfellow’s well-known Hymn 
of the Moravian Nuns at Bethlehem, though incorrect in 
every ritual detail, is at least a piece of good literature ; 











A Victorious Defeat is neither trustworthy in local color 
nor attractive in form. The Moravians may properly 
resent such intrusion upon their pleasant fields. 

Mrs. J. Gregory Smith of Vermont, the author of 
Seola, a romance of the days of the Deluge, gives us this 
year Atla: A Story of the Lost Island [Atlantis]. To 
write a good historical novel is a hard task ; but to invent 
a praiseworthy mythical romance is still harder. Success 
in these fields is won scarcely more often than in writing 
blank verse, which seems easy, but is deceptively dif_i- 
cult. Atla is a tolerable story, which, in this department of 
fiction, means that it need not occupy the time of readers 
who can lay their hands on the masterpieces of similar 
design. Indeed, a re-reading of Poe’s The City in the 
Sea, which can be accomplished in three minutes, seems 
to us the most poetic way of bringing to mind the 
“ drowned bells, inly loud,” of the fabled lost city. 

Barbara’s Vagaries, by Mary Langdon Tidball, is a 
rather trifling and valueless novelette, which liberal 
“spacing” expands into a book. The author hardly 
escapes the use of slang in her endeavor to be bright and 
readable. The heroine seems like an unimproved repro- 
duction of Mrs. Burnett’s Louisiana ; the scene is chietiy 
at Old Point Comfort, Virginia. 

A Desperate Chance is by J. D. Jerrold Kelley, of the 
United States Navy, an author whose name is new to 
these review columns, Its pages introduce the reader 
to plots, counterplots, morgues, suicides, hospitals, 
gaggings, malignance, forgiveness, and a happy mar- 
riage at last. The book is but tolerably well written, 
and without being immoral is unwholesome and unprof- 
itable. We ought to be willing to leave to the French 
such desperate cases as this. 

It is a pleasure to turn from novels of various degrees 
of unimportance to a pure and wholesome story like 
King Arthur, by Mrs. Mulock-Craik. The author does 
not hesitate to introduce bad people; indeed, her chief 
exponent of evil, the Dowager Lady Damerel, almost 
seems a monstrosity. But the general lesson is that.of 
the duty which parents owe to children, a duty which 
may be called the converse of the fifth commandment, 
and which, says Mrs. Mulock-Craik in her prefatory 
note, is strangely ignored by the world, which is “ volu- 
ble enough on the duties of children to parents.” The 
author resembles Miss Yonge in her power of making a 
story interesting withuvut resort tu scusationalism ur arti- 
fice; and her readers will trace with sympathetic interest 
the life and works of the good Susannah Trevena, who is 
the heroine of this book. King Arthur, says the author 
in her sub-title, is “ not a love story;” and it is not, in 
the ordinary sense; but it is a story of true love, for all that. 

Russian literature, the latest of the great national lit- 
eratures of the world,—not excepting American,—is 
becoming popularized in this country by the issue of 
many translations. Tourgueneff’s novels have been 
familiar for a number of years; and of late we have had 
Tolstoi’s War and Peace, Anna Karenina, and My Reli- 
gion; and Tchernuishevsky’s A Vital Question. Hitherto, 
in America, it has been the fashion to call Tourgueneff 
the first of recent Russian authors; but just now the 
weathercock of Mr. Howells and The Nation’s critic has 
turned toward Tolstoi. Miss Isabel F. Hapgood of Bos- 
ton has translated from the Russian three semi-auto- 
biographical novels by Tolstoi, called Childhood, Boy- 
hood, and Youth, which are issued in a single volume by 
the New York firm which is devoting itself so constantly 
to the publication of Russian books. This volume con. 
tains graphic, unfamiliar, and interesting touches, witl 
an occasional quaint humor. Much of the charm o 
Russian authors undoubtedly lies in their characteristic 
style, in which boldness and brevity are important parts. 
This fresh charm will wear away in part, and we shall 
miss the art needed to make a great naive book, like 
Dante’s New Life. But at present such books as this are 
entertaining for random reading-times. 

Meanwhile, some attention is aroused in Gogol, whose 
Taras Bulba has been translated into vigorous English 
by Miss Hapgood. It is a brilliant sketch;dashed with 
vivid and barbaric colors, of Cossack life, love, and fighting, 





The idea of a little book on the New England Sunday, 
by Henry M. Brooks, is better than the execution. It 
belongs to the Olden Time series, and consists of extracts 
from old Boston and Salem newspapers concerning Sun- 
day laws, observances, desecrations, and habits in general. 
Usually the source is given ; but in one instance “ an old 
paper” is the only authority for a set of stringent prohi- 
bitions, the former existence of which is doubtful. The 
whole is put together without orderly arrangement of 
any kind, and the author inserts his own opinions when- 
ever it occurs to him to dose, His reason forthe present 
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“~neglect of church-attendance is, apparently, that we do 
not require attendance as strictly as formerly, that people 
are disgusted with strict rules, that we do not make the 
services attractive, and that the services are so externally 
attractive that people stay away because of Episcopal 
tendencies,—the Episcopal’ churches meanwhile being 
well filled. If readers are not annoyed at this quality, 
which is best described by the plain word “hodge-podge,” 
they can find amusement and instruction in the book, 
One of its most impressive lessons is that church-attend- 
ance in the “ good old times ”—say, from 1780 to 1880— 
was proportionally smaller in many large cities that it is 
to-day, while dissipation was worse. There is room for 
a clear, graphic, and impartial account of the merits and 
demerits of the old New England Sunday, and of its 
friends and its foes; but Mr. Brooks has not prepared it, 
even on 2 small scale. (7 x 6 inches, cloth, pp. viii, 65. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. Price, 50 cents.) 


For some years Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement (now Mrs, 

E. F. Waters) has been known as an industrious compiler 

of art hand-books and artist-biographies. A new edition 

of her Handbook of Christian Symbols, and Stories of the 

Saints as Illustrated in Art, has been brought out under 

the editorship of Katherine E. Conway. ‘The book is a 

pretty good one—no more. It gives a goodly amount of 

biographical, legendary, and artistic information, ar- 

_ranged alphabetically by saints, and preluded by a 
chapter on Christian symbolism in art. But fact and fic- 

tion are inextricably united, so that young readers will 

be likely, without guidance from wiser minds, to swallow 

the whole, or to treat it merely as a collection of pious 

fairy tales, which it is, in part. There is no reason why, 

in a book of this sort, myth and legend could not have 

been sharply separated from historic fact without destruc- 

tion of the poetic sense which has for centuries been the 

. life of art. The author’s well-meaning preface does not 
-correct this fault; it is more than ever confusing to be 

-told (p. ix) that “we have even a divine precedent” for 

mythical stories inculeating moral truths. Mrs. Clement 

. apparently writes from a Roman Catholic standpoint, 
_and this edition is dedicated to the Archbishop of Boston, 
. The accompanying process-work illustrations are very 
poor, being serviceable only as outlines. The book is 
well indexed and nicely bound. (84 x 6 inches, cloth, pp. 
. xiv, 849. Boston: Ticknorand Company. Price, $2.50.) 
The Rev. Josiah Strong’s Our Country: Its Possible 
_ Future and its Present Crisis, which was published Mst 
. year by the American Home Missionary Society, and 
attracted no little attention, is now offered to the general 


“ book trade by Baker and Taylor of New York. The 


pamphlet is an able and-eriginal discussion f:the con- 
dition and needs of society and religion in the United 
- States, especially in the West, as regards materialism, 
socialism, drunkenness, illiteracy, irreligion, Mormon- 
ism, and Roman Catholicism. The author appears 
to underrate the hopeful elements in the situa- 
tion, and the wonderful assimilative powers of the 
Saxon mind in America; and he seems to exaggerate the 
,, 8trength and probable future of the Roman Church; but 
in the light of careful study of the field and the data his 
book may be commended as a helpful force in the work 
of making and keeping our country the home of Christian 
morals. (7 x 5 inches, paper, pp. x, 229. New York: 
American Home Missionary Society; Baker and Taylor. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents.) 





The Rey. Dr. Joseph A. Seiss describes the contents of 
his recent volume, entitled Right Life ; or, Candid Talks 
- on Vital Themes, as “free talks on some very vital themes, 
addressed to a promiscuous congregation specially invited 
‘to hear them” (Preface, p. 3). These talks comprise 
twelve lectures in defense of Christianity, mainly de- 
» signed to show that in Christ alone is to be found the 
source of right life. The author discusses, in a familiar, 
‘but not superficial, manner, the leading tendencies of 
‘modern unbelief, basing his positive arguments upon 
-Christian theism. The order of topics ‘is logical, the 
reasoning candid and clear, the style well adapted to its 
purpose. The volume is another evidence that in these 
days the best defense of Christianity is found in Christ 
himself, and that because he is the Life, Ohristianity will 
‘live. (73 x 4} inches, pp. 382. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
~pincott Company. Price, $1.50.) 


For the quiet hour on Sunday afternoon, there is 
‘pleasure and profit to be found in The Parables of Christ, 
woven into Oriental stories by theskillful pen of A. L. O. E. 
Her name is a voucher for the evangelical character of 
her work, and her long residence in India has specially 
‘fitted her to treat the sacred text from an Eastern stand- 


point. (7x4} inches, illustrated, pp. 235, 
Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


‘New York : 





Lydia'L. Rouse is favorably known as the author of 
several pleasing tales of humble life among the Scottish 
peasantry. Duncan Kennedy's New Home tells how a 
simple, God-fearing man with his family left Caledonia 
to found another home in Canada, and how, steadfastly 
resisting temptation, he prospéred in the new environ- 
ment. (7$ x 5 inches, illustrated, pp. 324. New York: 
American Tract Society. Price, $1.25.) 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 


Maine, state, at Portland..........0....scssee sessseees sense OCtober 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown.. 










seeeeeeeeceeeoes 


New Hampshire, state, at Keome....isi........ 0000006. October 20-22 
Nova Scotia, provincial, at Granville Ferry.........O0ctober 22 — 
Vermont, state, at Chester........scscsccesecses cesses cesses October 25-27 


Ontario and Quebec, provincial, at Hamilton.......October 26-28 
Massachusetts, state, (trienvial,) at Springfield....October 28, 29 
Manitoba, Canada, at Brandon....... ‘ioe November 1-3 

Rhode Island, State, at Pawtucket......................ovember 3, 4 
Connecticut, state, (biennial,) at Meriden............ November 3-5 





INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1888. 


Studies in the New Testament. 
FIRST QUARTER. 


January 1. 
Pr. ~ Merod and John the Baptist. Matt. 14: 1-12. Memory verses: 
, at. And his disciples —_ _ tock up the body, and buried 

it, and webit and told Jesus. Matt. 1 

January 8. 

Matt. 14:13-21. Memory verses; 19-21, 
Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life. Scan 6:35. 
January 15, 
onde, Jesus Walking on the Sea. Matt. 14; 22-36. Memory verses: 


25-27. 


Golden Text. Be of good cheer; itis I; be not afraid. Matt. 14:27. 


January 22, 
23 zo and the Afflicted. Matt. 15: 21-31. Memory verses: 30, 31. 
» ext. Is any among you afflicted? let him pray. James 5: 18. 
January 29. 


- Peter Confessing Christ. Matt. 16: 13-28. Memory verses: 15-17. 
Golden Text. hosoever therefore shall confess me before men, him 
will I confess also before my Father which isin heaven. Matt. 10:22. 


February 5. 


G. The Transfiguration. Matt.17:1-12. Memor 
Golden Text. And there cume a MY py out of the clou 
my beloved Son: hearhim. Luke9: 35. 


. The Multitude Fed. 
Goider Text. 


verses : 4, 5. 
, Saying, ay nis is 


February 12, 

7. Jesus and the Little GQnes, Matt. 18: 1-14. Memory verses: 2-4. 
rote 4620, But Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid them 
not, to come unto Me} tor af such is the kingdom of heaven. Matt. 19:14. 

February 19. 

8. A Lesson on Forgiveness. Matt, 18: 21-35. Memory verses: 

A - 


Golden Text, And forgive us our debts,as we forgive our debtors. 
Matt. 6:12. 


February 26. 
9. The Rich Young Ruler. Matt. 19: 16-26. Memory verses : 23-26. 
Golden 6:24, 


Text. Yecannot serve Godand mammon. Matt. 
March # 
10. Christ's Last Journey to Jerusalem. Matt. 20: 17-29. 
Memory verses: 17-19. 
Golden Text. The Son of man came not to be mpinitered | gate, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. Matt. 
March 11, 


11. Christ Entering Jerusalem. Matt.21: 1-16. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
Psa. 118 : 26. 
March 18. 


. The Son Rejected. tt. 21 : 33-46, Memory verses: 42-44. 
5 Text. He came unto his own, and his own received hina not. 
ohn1: 12, 


March 25. 


13. Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal. 5: 16-26; or, Missionary 
Lesson, Psa. 2 : 1-12. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


April 1. 
1. The Marriage Feast. Matt. 22:1-14, Memory verses: 11-14, 
Golden Text. Blessed 7” J ed which | are called unto the murriage sup- 
per of the Lamb. Rey. 1 ita 
pr 


a Serie? Last Warning. Matt. 23 : 27-39. Memor 
» Text. Create in = a clean heart, O God ; an 
spirit Cwithin me. Psa. 51: 


verses : 37-39. 

renew a right 
April 15, 

3. Christian Watchfalness. Mait. 24: 4251. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. And what I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch. Mark 
13 : 37. 
April 22, 
4. The Ten Virgins. Matt. 25:1-13. Memory verses: 10-13. 
Golden Tert. And they that were ready, went in with him to the mar- 
riage : and the door wasshut. Matt. 25: io, 
April 29. 
. The Talents. Matt. 25: 14-30. Memory verses : 20, 2 
% Tes 4 thou tl unto death, and I will give | hee @ crown 
of life. Rev. 2: 
May 6. 
pa ine, J ntamont. Matt, 25 : 3146. Memory verses: 
Text. And these shall ig away | ve emmrapend Tidanees : 
ious ‘he righteous into life eternal. Matt. 2% 
May 13. 
PR mag mw y Lord’s Supper. Matt. 26: 17-30. Memory verses : 26-28. 
Goiden Tent For even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us, 1 Cor, 
5:7. 
May 20. 


Matt. 26 : 36-46. Memory verses: 36-39. 
Golden Text. Though he were a Ly me yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he suifered. Heb. 5 


ale 27, 
9. Peter’s Denial. Matt. 26 : 67-75. Memory 
G 


: 73-75. 
olden Text. W baremire let him that thinketh het standeth, ne heed 
lest he fall. 1 Cor. 10 


8. Jesus in Gethsemane. 


June 3, 
10. Jesus Crucified. Matt. 27 : 33-530. Memory verses : 35-37. 
Golden Text. He humbled hb himself, anf became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Phil. 2 
June 10. 
11, Jesus Risen. Matt. 23:1-15. Memo 
Golden Text. But now js Christ risen from 
firstfruits of them that slept. 1 Cor. 15: 20. 
June 17. 
12. The Great Commission. Matt. 23: 16-20. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. The Lord gave the word: great was the company of tnose 
that pubiisiied 1, Pea. 68": 11. 


verses : 5-7. 
dead, and become the 





‘ 





June 24, 


mm. Temperance Lesson,1 Cor, 8: 1-18; or, Missionary 


13. Review ; 
Lesson, Isa, ol 


Studies in the Old Testament. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
July 1. 
_ 1. God's Covenant with Israel. Exod, 2% : 1-12. Memory verses ; 


Golden ae I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people, 


Heb. 8 
July 8 
2. The Golden Calf. Exod: 32: 15-26.. Memory verses: 19-21. 
Golden Zext, Litile children, keep yourselves from idols, 1Jobn§:2 
July 15. 


“ “ God's Presence Promised. 
Golden * 


Exod, 33 : 12-23. Memory verses: 
Lo, Iam with you alway,even unto the end of the world, 


Matt. 28: 
July 22, 
4. Free < Gifis for the Tabernacle, Exod. 35 :20-29. Metiory 
verses : 2 


... October 19-21 | 





Golden tee. God loveth a cheerful giver. 


Tuly 29. 
5. The Tabernacle, Exod. 40: 1-16, Memory verses: 


13. 
Golden Text. Behold, = tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell with them. Rey, 21:3. 


2 Cor. 9:7, 


August 5. 

Lev. 1:14. Memory verses: 4, 5. 
The Lord bath laid on him the iniquity of usall, ‘Isa. 53:6 
August 12, 

7. The Day of Atonement. Tey.16:1-16. Memory verse : 16. 
Golden Text. Without shedding of blood is no remission. Heb. 9:22 
August 19, 

s The Feast of Tabernacies. Lev. 23: 33-4. Memory verses: 

ted. 

Goltten Text. Thev ot ++ promcinys and salvation is in the tabernacles 
of the righteous, Psa. 5 


6. The Burnt Offering. 
Golden Teat. 


Angust 26. 


9. The Pillar of Cloud und of Fire. Num. 9; 15-23. Memory 
verses: 15, 16, 


fg me. O send out thy light and thy truth: let them lead ma 


September 2, 
10. The Spies Sent into Canaan. Num. 13: 17-33. Memory 


VGolden Text, Le d possess it; f well abl 
n Tex t us go up at once, an 8s it; for we are e 
to overcome it. ‘Sum. i3 tbo. . 
September 9. 
Py i The Unbelief ofthe People. Num. 14: 1-10, Memory verses: 


a: Colton, zest. So we see that they could not enter in because of unbelief, 
E September 16. 

12. The Smitten Rock. Nut. 20: 1-13. Memory verses: 

Golden Text. They drank of 2 Rock that followed’ chem 


and that Rock was Christ. 1 Cor, 1 
September 23, 
5 Death and Burial of Moses. Deut, 4: 1-12. Memory verses? 
Golden Text. The path of the just is as the shining light, that ahinetia 
more and more unto the perfect day. Prov. 
September 30. 
14. Review; or, , Fyeoenes Lesson, Deut. 21: 18-21; or, Missionary 


Lesson, 1 Thess, 1 
FOURTH QUARTER. 
October 7. 
5 The Commission of Joshua. Josh.1:1-9. Memory verses? 
Golden Text, Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the breastplate of righteousness, Eph. 6: 14 
October 14, 


2. Crossing the Jordan. Josh. 3: 
u Golden Text, 
1€@ ; 


5-17. Memory vprene s 
When thou passest through the waters, twill Be Sonn 
and through the rivers, they shall not overtiow thee, Isa. 43:2, 


October 21, a 
30" Stasae of Memorial. Josh. 4: 10-94: Memory verses! 
Golilen Text. Then ye shall let your children know, saying, Israel 
came over this Jordan on dry land. Josh. 4 
October 28, 


4. The Fall of Jerishe. Josh, 6 : 1-16. Memory verses : 6. 
Golden Text. By faith the Wain of Jericho fell done, Sie kas 
compassed about seven days. Heb, 11: 20. 


Novembe r4, 
5. Defeat af Ai, Josh.7: Menaory verses : 10-12, 
Golden Text. Incline my Moses unto thy Teetimonies, and not to cove« 
tousliess, Psa. 119 : 36, 


November 11, 
6. Caleb’s Inheritance, Josh. 14:5-D. yA 
Golden That, ‘Trust in the Lord, and do good 5 80 lt thou devel iu 
the land, and Verily thou shalt be fed. Psa. 37 
November 18, 
7. Helping @ne Another. Josh. 21: 4245; 22: 19. Memory 


verses : 22: 1-4. 

Golden Text, Bear ye ore another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Gal. 6:2 
November 25, 


Christ. 

8. The Covenant Renewed. Josh. 24: 19-28, Memory verses 

Golden Text. The Lord our God will we serve, and his voice will we 
obey. Josh, 24:24 

December 2. 

9. Isracl Under Judges. Juig.2: 11-23. Memory verses: 11, 12. 

G . Text. Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any - fg an evil 
heart of unbelief, in departing from the living God. Heb. 3 


December 9. 

10. Gideon's Army. Judg.7:1-8. Memory verses 

Golden Text, Not by. might, nor by power, but by my Bpitit: saith the 
Lord of hosts. Zech. 
December 16. 
Judg. 16 : 21-31. . 
Great men are Dot always#wise. 

December 23. 

Ruth 3 : 16-22. Memory verses: 16-18 
Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God. 


December 30. 


12.* Review; or, Temperance Lessoa, Num, 6: 14; 
n, Psa. 67 : 1-7. 


11. Death oT Samson. 


pow Ve verses : 29, 30. 
Golden Text, 


12. Ruth’s TRetes, 
Golden Text. 
Ruth 1 : 16, 


or, Missionary. 





SOUTH-WEST MISSOURI. 
BY A RESIDENT PASTOR. 


Readers of The Sunday School Times may be inter- 
ested in some notes from this section of the great Sunday- 
school battle-ground. This portion of the great state of 
Missouri has been settled chiefly since the war. With 
few exceptions, the towns are from fifteen to twenty years 
old; and the population is made up of “natives” and 
of “ Northerners,” who are gradually gaining the ascen- 
dency in point of numbers and influence. In the towns 
there are good churches and Sunday-schools, vying in 
point of intelligence and spiritual power with those in 
the older portions of our country. In the sparsely set- 
tled portions of the country, churches are rarely found ; 
and, until quite recently, religious privileges were well- 
nigh unknown. 

The famous Sunday-school apostle, William P. Pas- 

son, found his way, however, into South-west Missouri 
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and under his benign influence the barren 
waste began to bloom, and already most 
goodly fruitage has begun to appear. 
Nearly every county in this section of the 
state has a vigorous Sunday-school organi- 
gation; and in at least three counties, 
every township is organized for effective 
work, The aim is distinctly set forth,—to 
establish a Sunday-school in every school 
district; and this is actually accomplished 
in not a few townships. 

Most vigorous efforts are put forth by 
means of county and township conventions, 
and by large personal correspondence, and 
otherwise, to encourage the workers, to 
hold up before them higher ideals, and 
steadily to advance the standard of Sun- 
day-school work. An intimate acquaint- 
ance with one of the most indefatigable 
and successful of these Sunday-school 
workers has given tothe writer new con- 
captions of the vastness of the work, and 
of the courage and self-denial of the 
woixers. The worker referred to is a 
young Christian banker, who devotes a 
large proportion of his time, energies, and 
means tothiswork. His name has become 
a tower of strength over many counties. 

The needs of this Sunday-school work, 
its great importance, and some of the 
difficulties attendant upon its prosecution, 


_ are set forth most graphically in the follow- 


ing letter, recently received by one of our 


’ county Sunday-school secretaries, in re- 


sponse to a 'etter proposing the holding of 


* a township convention pretty near the 


“Arkansaw” line. With the omission of 
date and names, it is given verbatim et 
literatim et punctuatim. 

“dear sister ihav dismist my S S for afew 
weaks i cannot git up mutch intrust in a 


"$8 heare the pople doant take no intrust 


in it i hav made sevrel efforts to rase som 
money for to the benafit of the SS but I 


_ cold not git any i wood like for one 8S 


association to be held som wheare in this 


naber hued maby it woed be som advantage 
I hav tride to git som one to ripresent us 


in your convention but ihav faled in evry 
effort & ihav all most com to the conclu- 


+ sion that i will drop it & huv no more to 


do withit Yours Truly” 

The schoolmaster*is still abroad: | Evi- 
dently a Sunday-school convention in that 
“naber hood” will have a great oppor- 
tunity. 

However, in spite of most serious diffi- 
culties, the work has been pushed forward, 
and is still being pushed forward. It was 
the writer’s great privilege to attend, and 
participate in, the Sunday-school conven- 
tious in two counties during the summer. 
One of them was held in the heart of 
the county (and of the country), sixteen 
miles from the railroad. It was attended 
by crowds, and the interest rose to the pitch 
of enthusiasm. It will result in better 
work all along the line. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—New England state Sunday-school 


“conventions follow each other rapidly 


during the next few weeks. Their dates 
run in the geographical order of the 
states: Maine, at Portland, October 18- 
20: New Hampshire, at Keene, October 
20-22; Vermont, at Chester, October 25- 


27; Massachusetts, at Springfield, Octo- 


ber 28, 29; Rhode Island, at Pawtucket, 
November 3, 4; Connecticut, at Meriden, 
November 3-5. Coming southerly, the 
New Jersey State Convention is an- 
nounced for November 10, 11, at Morris- 
town; and that of Pennsylvania for Octo- 
ber 19-21, at Lewiston. 

—Canada is forward and efficient in 
Sunday-school work. Its several provinces 
have their complete and well-equipped 
Sunday-school associations, which hold 
amnual conventions, and which do more 


- or less of institute and missionary work 
, Guring the interval, The New Brunswick 





Provincial Convention was held at Fred- 
ericton in September. The Nova Scotia 
Provincial Convention is to be held at 
Halifax, at Granville Ferry, Annapolis 
County, on Friday, October 22, and follow- 
ing days. The Ontario and Quebec Pro- 
vincial Convention is to be held at 
Hamilton, October 26-28, and the Mani- 
toba Provincial Convention at Brandon, 
November 1-3. Each Sunday-school in 
the field of the Nova Scotia Association is 
invited to send at least one delegate, in 
addition to its superintendent and its 
pastor, to the convention at Granville 
Ferry. Persons who purpose attending 
this convention are requested to send their 
names, as early as October 12, to the sec- 
retary of the Association, Mr. Charles H. 
Longard, No. 95 Hollis Street, Halifax, in 
order that entertainment may be provided 
for them. Arrangements are in progress 
for reduced fares for delegates on the 
main routes of travel to the convention. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 78,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
a cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will id charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the reguiar rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate gives satisfaction. 
Dr. 8. Nichols, Bellows Falls, Vt., says: “I 
have used it, and it it gives good satisfaction.” 




















SPECIAL N NOTICES. 

An afternoon ten will} be given by the children’s 

band of the Presbyterian Orphanage, in the school 

building, 58th Street and Darby Road, on Saturday 

afternoon, October 9; ware arene Broad Street Sta- 
tion at every b hour, — ‘Tea, % cents, 








Ss (London) says: “y could not wish for a 
nicer or more delicate perfume than this latest impor- 
tation from America, ee I have a weakness for sweet 
scents, I have tried Lundborg’s Edenia, and pro- 
pounce it simply delicious.” 





SPURGEON'S SERMON NOTES, 


(WirH ANECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS.) 








First Series, GENESIS to PROVERBS. $1.00 
Second Series, Ecci®s.toManacui. 1.00 
Third Series, Masenaw to Acts. °1.00 
SPURGEON *s OTHER WORKS. 
Storm Signals, New Sermons. 12mo. $1.00 


All of Grace, 16mo. - - - 50 
Healing and Service, 12mo. - 1.00 

Hands Full of Honey, and other 
Sermons preached in 1883. - - 1.00 

Return, O Shulamite, and other 
Sermons preached in 1884. - - 1.00 
Sermons, 10 vols. - = = 10,00 

(Any vol. sold separately at $1.00.) 
Present Truth, - - - - 1.00 
Feathers for Arrows, - - 1.00 
John Ploughman’s Talk,- - 75 
66 *¢ Pictures,- 75 


Talk and Pictwres. In one vol. - 1.00 
Types and Emblems (Sermons), 1.00 
Morning by Morning, - - 1.00 
Evening by Evening, - - 1.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


The WOMEN FRIENDS of JESUS. 


By the Rev. Henry C. McCook, D.D., of Philadelphia. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, decorated, $2.00; cloth, gilt, $2.50; 
full Turkey morocco (in a box), $5.00. 

“A thoughtful sentence caught our eyes, and we 
soon found that the book is full of —_, that biblical 
questions were carefully examined and ably treated. 

‘There is a very striking mingling of ancient learn- 
ing and modern illustration. ...a true acquaintance 
with the modern Orient is broug bt to bear upon the 
discussion of the past.”—TZhe Churchman (Episcopa- 
lian), New York. 

A choice book for study, for gifts to teachers, or 
pastors, or friends who can appreciate scholarly and 
poetical work, earnest in religious spirit, and notable 
for practical good sense. 

a*e Of all booksellers, or mailed by the publishers, 

FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York City. 


Hovsures, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 
Publishers. Send for Portrait Catalog. 








SURE TOI PLEASE ! 


STERLING ANTHEMS. 


A new collection of more than 100 choice Anthems, 
selected from the most popular compositions of over 
50 different authors. 


Anthenss for Byer Lee of Pablie 
P 





Beautifal Type, Convenient Shape, Well 
m Up 
@ught to be in Every Choir in the Land. 
Only 60 cts. per copy by Mail. 
Sent by Express for $6.00 per Dozen. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York; 
Chicago House, 81 Randolph St. 


Rev. Dr. Hitchcock's New Hymn and Tune 
Book, entit 














“CARMINA SANCTORUM,” 
Is regarded the best Book for Public Worship in our 
Ev: ire a a Churches. Please send for a copy for 
examination. ‘Lerms for introduction are most 
favorable. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 William Street, | New } York. 
Bh: NEW S. S, MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL 

‘action Guaranteed. Specime weak popercev. . 25e, 
As “HULE, 1 150 Nassau Stree ‘ew York. 
Welcome Songs for Sunday-schools, 
Words and music, costs but $5.00 per 100 copies. Large 
enou, h collection’ for any school. Four separate num- 
rs issued. Send for sample copies. 5 cents for each 
maumber. F. H. REVELL, Publisher, Chicago. 
GATES AJAR 7 the climax in 8. S. Music 
cs. oy bright, te gear 
Contributors, Over 12,000 so 








mple co’ cts. ; $3.60 per XH per hundred. 
i Te PE ORZENKNABE & SONS, risburg, Pa. 
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WW WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 
CHOIR LEAD 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Visitor, 
oe ng anthems. 














HE JOHN CHURCH Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

THE HELPER Before selecting a book for your 

Sunday-school, send 35 cents for 

sample copy of new book. ‘The 

SACRED SONG Chnrch and 8.8. Music Pub. Co., 
710 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 

EMEMBER OLIVER DITSON . Cco.’s 

Ay SUPERIOR SUNDA Y-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL | 


GOLDEN TEXT DESIGNS. 


Sample set of 12 designs, heavy paper, sent postpaid, 
10 cents ; card-board, 15 cents. 
WM. H. HART, Jr., 
242 Chestnut St., Philada,. 


uancesT FASHION BUOK 


1,000 INustrations. 120 Pages. FASHION; 
MUSIC: LITERATURES and anew NOVEL. 


ETTE by Harriet Free 
cott Spofford. [i Se Cents 
8th & Market Sts... PHULADELPBIA, wa 


in stamps, to STRAWBRIDGE & 
CX Wik ADDRESS: ONAPGSTAL AND RECEIVE 











: sae of Fil ILLUSTRATED 
3) Cue itn SEAGTEIGTT 
JEST BOOKS FROM D-LOTHROP & CO- BOSTON: 


Bushnell’s § Portable Letter Copying Book 


Is a Copying Book and Press combined. It makes per- 





fect copies with erdinary ink. Price, $1 by mail, post- 
paid. Agents wanted in a town. ' Send for descri 
tive circular, A. BUSHNELL, General Agent, 1 
S. 4th Street, philadelphia. 


Ho ake Meuse 





A book giving plans and specifications for 
25 houses of all sizes, from 2 rooms up, sent, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 25 cents. 

OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. 
T= Book BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 
Summary of Literature. $1 a year. Each num- 
ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 
articles on literary topics, reviews of pew books, notes, 
etc. Sample copy, 10cts. CharlesScribner’ s Sons, N.Y. 


OOK BUYERS need to see the handsome new 
illustrated catalogue of The Century Co.’s publi- 
cations. wed od it to é 
E CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, N. x. 


f fs .* og SUNDAY-SCHOOL Catalogue 














Library books, Scripture text 


list ever issued, Rome ist retail and net pers 
GOODENOUGH & W' OGLO 12 Nassau 8t., 


PILGRIM %' The Pilgrim Teacher. Edited b 
. E. Dunning and M. C. Haza 
rN “month! magazine. Special of- 
fer. The balance of 1886 and all of 
1887 for 65c. Cong. S.S. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston & Chicago. 


GREAT TIYDUCEMENTS TO SELL 
MANY MISTAKES AKES MENDED 


Tn reading, writing, and speakin, 
$1. By mail. N. SHIDBSLES @ SONS, Wewvo York. ted 


LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAKER. 


Price, 50 cents. 
WARD & DRUMMOND. New York City. 


““OXFORD” 


Teoeachors’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


SCHOOL BCOKS BOUGHT. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


8.8. LIB Best Books with fair 


ces. Catalogues 
AMER. TRACT SOCIETY, isd Nasesu St., New York. 
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Founded by The Times. H. Gannett, Boston, Mass, 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN FIJI. 


[The Rey. J. Carey, in The Sunday School Chronicle.} 


The history of the rise and progress of 
Sunday-schools, and the good work they 
have done in Fiji, if fully written, would 
be one of the most interesting sections in 
the grand story of Protestant Sunday- 
school eperations. Here we may but take 
a glimpse at it. But this cannot be done 
without at the same time glancing also at 
day-schools and general mission work, with 
which Sunday-schools were inseparably 
connected. 

Let us imagine a group of over two hun- 
dred islands of unsurpassed tropical fresh- 
ness and beauty,—some eighty of these 
inhabited by semi-savage and therefore 
semi-civilized races. How tribes of men so 
savage could have attained to such a 
pleasing degree of civilization, it is most 
difficult to say. How, being so partially 
civilized, living as they were in settled 
villages and homes, and surrounded with 
so many little comforts, they could have 
grown so hopelessly savage, is a question 
quite as hard to answer. 

The villages and hamlets, sweetly hidden 
in cocoanut groves, formed a girdle of bar- 
baric human life round each island. On 
the larger lands there were numerous 
inland centres of population, with their 
villages of serfs. In every inhabited spot, 
whether on the seashore or in the moun- 
tain districts, heathen temples were to be 
seen, with their tall roofs and projecting 
ridge-poles decorated with bunches of 
sacred white cowrie shells. Heathen 
religions, and the outgrowth of these, 
horrible and superstitious customs, were 
everywhere working their work of physical, 


mental, and moral degradation, and spirit- 
ual death. “nose rengrons—or various 


forms of one religion—were so closely 
connected with the political governments 
of the several kingdoms, as to warrant 
their being designated state religions. 
The high chieftains backed up the priests 
with their authority and power. The 
priests also, on their part, secretly, and 
often openly, supported the chiefs by 
wielding over their flocks the terrible 
sceptre of religious fear. 

To separate these two estates, and to sap 
the whole diabolic system that bound the 
people in iron fetters, was the task to be 
accomplished by the newly landed “ white 
man’s religion,” fifty years ago. 

One or two things may here be named 
as being greatly in favor of the early 
Christian worker. First, the tribes no- 
where had any written literature. The 
language itself had not been reduced to , 
writing. This was an almost immeasura- 
ble advantage ; had there been a written 


and tn a ofa all kinds. The most complete } language, and in ita gray -timed literature, 


mes, perhaps three half-centuries instead of one 


must have gone ere the great change had 
come over the land—a change at which all 
Christendom to-day rejoices. 

Another fact pointing hopefully to the 
vitimate victory of Christian light over 
pagan darkness was, that the heathen 
priesthood were not in any sense whatever 
a@ compact and united body. We have 
stated that chiefs and priests were often 
one, or that they worked into one another’s 
hands. But not so was it between the 
priests to any influential degree worth 
naming. Rather, were they so many 
heathen Ishmaelites, the hand of each 
being against that of his brother, or, to be 
more correct, that of his unbrotherly fel- 
low-priest. But whether we have a country 
like Fiji to be Christianized, having a dis- 
united priesthood and no written religious 


free. | Or Other literature ; or, on the other hand, 


one like India, with very different condi- 
tions,—in each case one of the first works 
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the number of teachers tm a school, For example: If 
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n extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 

aon on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 
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A RETURN. 


[Sarah Doudney, in The Quiver.] 


The charm of the golden trees, 

The glow of the autumn day, 
And tlie garden walks with their murm’ring beea, 
Soothe all my cares away. 


My soul is sick of the strife ai 
here pluses never are stilled : 

But here, in the rest of a pore life, 

God’s promise is fulfilled 


When the bramble bears its fruit, 

And mists creep over the lea, 
And soft as the sound of a distant flute 
The sheep-bells chime to me; 


When the bracken turns to “! 
And down in the winding 

A little bird sings me the songs of ola 
Till youth comes back again ; 


Then trouble and depart, 
And comfort and peace draw near, 
And all the foes of a timorous heart 
Like phantoms disappear. 


And the autumn lands grow fair 
With a light that seems divine ; 

And the treasures I left in childhood there, 
Once more are wholly mine. 


. 





A WALK ABOUT ATHENS 
THE OLD. 


[Bishop John F. Hurst, in The Chautauquan.} 


It is not easy to leave the Acropolis, and 
come down to the humbler things of even 
this wonderful Athens, But I have re- 
solved to go back again, and still 
just as often as I can, and overlook the 
and and sea. Already I I have the picture 
in mind, and there it is going to stay. 
Each one of our party took no little pride 
in his power to walk. Professor Van 
Benschoten is a prince in that line. Mr. 
Eckfeldt, a semi-invalid the last time I saw 
him, in Philadelphia, hes passed into a 
robust and tawny health, under the bra- 
cing air of this sweet Greece. The Rev. 
Mr. Fox, with whom I climbed minarets 
and temples all the way from Ceylon in 
the south to Agra in the north, and then 
from ingle tole Asia Minor, and Italy, 


_knew_of ol h aS. tiring -f 
, under or “circumstances. ut 


one of the Redan of sight-seeing in Athens 
is, that you do not have to go far before 
you strike against the most venerable an- 
tiquity. In five minutes from your hotel 
door you are thrust back into the age of 
Pericles, and listening to the thunder of 
Demosthenes. - 

No part of ancient Greece, as it stands 
before us to-day, is more impressive than 
the Stadium. Hereis where young Greece 
learned how to fight its battles. Here its 
muscle was hardened and its spirit made 
robust, and from this place, where races 
were run, not for the history of a day, but 
tor immortality, there went out the vigor- 
ous forms which made Greek history what 
it is, on land and sea. The Stadium is an 
artificial depression of six hundred and 
sixty-three feet long and a hundred feet 
wide. The excavation was made by 
Lycurgus, B. C. 340, and five centuries 
afterward the Stadium was blooming in 
white marble, and the Panathenaic games 
were celebrated with a pomp and splendor 
not known before. The square end of this 
great space for the national games touches 
upon the left bank of the Ilissus, while the 
semicircular end is the upper part, lying 
back from the little classic stream. 
shape of the whole is that of a long hobte- 

shoe. The excavation was made in a hill, 
one of the many lying on either side of the 
Tlissus, Wordsworth sa says of the arrange- 
ment for the races: “The racer started 
from the lower extremity, and, having 
completed one course in a straight line, 
turned round the point of curvature at the 
higher extremity, and thus descended in a 
lime parallel to that of his first ascent, till 
he arrived at the goal, which was a point 
a little to the east of that from which he 
had started. Thus he accomplished a 
double course.” 

Either side of this vast oblong amphi- 
theatre afforded seats for the spectators. 
These marble seats arose, one beyond the 
other, and the whole elevation was gentle 
and pleasing. People could enter from 
below, and yet there are traces of me: ns of 
access on the broad outer space o: the 
uppermost row of seats. Fifty tho: : and 
> magoareny could look down at once ' pon 

e race for immortality, I though. of 
Paul’s wonderful chapter in the Hebre\.., 





where he gives a cy of the heroes 
and heroines of the Old Testament, and 
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there seems to be ao many of the great 


number that they throng about him and 
bewilder him. He declared that time 
failed him to name them all, and so he 
grouped their deeds of valor and willing 
martyrdom, ; 

After finishing his rich catalogue, he 
then applies his chiefs of faith to the 

resent. He declares they are still living. 

e says that we are in a race,—the race of 
faith,—and these people are a cloud of 
witnesses. We are compassed about by 
them. They look down upon us. Let us 
then be winners of the prize. . The prize- 
giver and his wreath of laurel is at the 
goal: “Seeing we are compassed about 
with so great.a cloud of witnesses, let us 
lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us ran with 
gatience the race that is set before us, 
ooking unto Jesus, the author and finisher 
of our faith.” His beautiful lesson is, the 
lead are not dead. They live, and look 
lown upon us with wonderful interest. 
[hey should be our inspiration every 
noment. 

Nearly all the marble out of which the 
3tadium was made is now gone. It was a 
very store-honse for helping to guild 
modern Athens. The Turks made ample 
ase of it to strengthen the walls against 
attack. Then the wanton destruction went 
on, and so far as to convert the fine marble 
into mortar; for the remains of three lime- 
kilns were found within the Stadium. 
Near by one of them some fragments of a 
statue of a female figure were discovered, 
which the fire had somehow failed to reach. 

This Stadium was where Greece, for five 
centuries, trained itself for warfare. Such 
pains were taken to influence the popular 
mind with a desire to strengthen the body 
that it became a national forum. Yet not 


- the body alone was thought of. 


? 


Olympic, games, “To 


The Greeks had five orders of contests. 


Each one had its honors, and each required 


a different excellence. The most competi- 
tors failed in the lower orders, and few 
indeed triumphed in them all. But to him 
who was victorious in all the orders, a 
monument was erected, ‘inscribing his 
deeds and worth. His name was cut upon 
brass tablets, and placed away in the 
national records. 

At Olympia there are still fragments. of 
monuments erected to the victors in the 
run sutcessfully in 


severe preparation. It was the work of 
er No sleeping muscle must come 
nto such vital play. When war broke 
out, and it was the rule rather than the 
exception, the men who had strengthened 
their bodies so as to win at the Stadium 
were ready for the most rapid marches. 
The swift race with the enemy, which won 
Marathon for Greece and the world, was 
first run, amid the acclamations of many 
thousands of spectators, in the vast Stadium 





A SUPERINTENDENT'S PERILS. 


[From The Internationa! Record of Charities and 
Correction.) 


- There is something fascinating in dan- 
er. Next to being in peril one’s self, it 
s delightful to hear of danger successfully 
evaded by another. Danger is the spice 
of life. 

One chapter has yet to be written upon 
this theme, however—the dangers which 
encompass the superintendent of a public 
institution. Unfortunately, they are not 
at all of a romantic order, with the single 
exception of the possibility that a prison 
warden or physician of an insane asylum 
may be deprived of his life at an unex- 
pected momént by some emotional crank 
of the criminal or non-criminal class... . 


~~ But these are not the perils which we 


have in mind. We are thinking rather of 
those which are perhaps less actively 
‘present to his imagination. 

We refer to the insidious operation upon 
human nature of the possession of extraor- 
dinary power... . 

[Thesuperintendent’s] first danger is that 
he will not appreciate the responsibility 
which accompanies and grows out of such 
power. 

In the next place, he is liable to be 
deceived as to the actual limits of his pow- 
er—to suppose that that is personal to 
himself which belongs to his position ; or 


- else to imagine that because deference is 


paid to his opinions and wishes in the in- 
stitution, he is entitled to equal deference 
in the world outside. 

It is very curious to observe the influ- 
ence which official position of any kind 
has in developing the vice of undue self- 
esteem. It argues unusual stren of 
character in any man suddenly elevated to 





a pay which implies special” knowledge | 
an 


capacity, for its proper administration, 
if he does not deceive himself into the sup- 
position that the ‘requisite knowledge and 
ability come, as a matter of course, with 
the necessity for them. Then follows con- 
tempt for the-opinions and utterances of 
all who do not hold similar official position. 
Class feeling on the part of those who do, 
leads them to defend him in this assump- 
tion, except in so far as he may claim 
superiority to them. A physician may 
have made the study of nervous diseases 
his’ life-work, and may know his subject 
thoroughly, but his opinion must not be 
allowed to weigh against that of a country 
doctor who has left his practice within the 
past month or six weeks to take charge of 
a hospital for the insane. Or a student of 
criminal jurisprudence and of prison disci- 
pline, who has spent years in the investi- 
gation of the history of codes and of their 
application to criminals in-ellparts of the 
world, must be silent, in presence of the 
warden of a penitentiary, who, before his 
appointment, was unknown except as a 
ward politician, and who has never, since 
his appointment, read a book on prison 
discipline, nor visited any other prison 
than his own.... 

The fiction of superior qualification for 
his work, on a superintendent’s part, is 
occasionally so transparent that the man 
himself has a more or less vague conscious- | 
ness of it. When that is the case, he may 
be seen to surround himself with men 
inferior to himself, or he manifests an un- 
reasonable jealousy of his subordinates, or 
shows a disposition to exclude from con- 
tact with the inmates and employees as 
much as possible those who might inquire 
too closely into his methods of administra- 
tion. He talks in metaphor. He is lavish 
in the use of technical terms. He wants 
to be trusted implicitly, and complains of 
the unfounded suspicions of the general 
public. He sees a possible purpose to as- 
sail him in every innocent question. He 
makes a great display of his authority to 
those beneath him, or to outsiders, but is 
obsequious to those who are in authority 
over him.... 

The self-esteem of a superintendent is 
at other times apparent in his desire un- 
duly to enlarge the sphere of his responsi- 
bilities, either by an extension of the 
institution v. Ww), Boras Outside of his natu- 
1 -—-1- wopriatoa work, 22. 22.3.4 4. 401-2 
part (fur instance) in the management of 

arty polities, or to control the action of a 
egislature. Probably it could be demon- 
strated, were it worth while, that the 
drafting of laws requires a knowledge of 
general affairs and of varied relations in 
difanwhich most superintendents have not 
had the opportunity, by actual contact 
with the world, to acquire. Or it may be 
that a superintendent imagines himself 
possessed of information on all subjects 
which come within the purview of the 
organization controlled by him, and so he 
disregards the advice of specialists in 
architecture, engineering, etc,, in order to 
carry out his own crude notions of what 
he wants, at extra cost for an unsatisfac- 
bes: result. ... 
superintendent is in constant peril of 
undue susceptibility to the sweet intoxi- 
cation of flattery. He lives in the atmos- 
phere of a court, where all that it is not 
thought best to let him know is sedulously 
concealed from him, and shrewd employees 
“ crook the supple hinges of the knee, that 
thrift may follow fawning.” He is liable 
to be imposed upon, to withhold his con- 
fidence where he should give it, to bestow 
it where it is undeserved, to retain those 
whom he should discharge, and to dis- 
charge those whom he shouid retain. 

He needs a revised version of the litany : 
From self-indulgence and self-esteem, from 
narrowness an ror from display 
and assumption, from all unkindness and 
oppression, from deceit and dishonesty, 
and from all deceivers and flatterers with 
their lips, Good Lord deliver me. 





THE SUN AND SUN SPOTS. 


[Richard A. Proctor, in Harper’s Magazine,] 


The visible.globe of the sun is 1,250,000 
times as large as the earth; within the sur- 
face so seen there lies a mass exceeding 
the -earth’s 320,000 times; the materials 
present in the sun’s globe are the same as 
those which form the globe of our earth 
—at least, we know that iron, copper, zinc, 
sodium, magnesium, calcium, titanium, 
and a number of other metallic elements, 
are present; hy en is certainly there 
in enormous quantities, and Dr. Henry 
Draper proved also that oxygen is present, 





while no astronomer doubts that those 


other elements which have not as yet been 
detected in the:sun. are really present in 
his mass, 

Now, have we any evidence as to the 
way in which the niighty mass of the sun 
is disposed within that surface which en- 
closes what we term his volume ?—though 
in reality one can hardly say what his vol- 
ume is, seeing that there are portions of 
his mass outside the surface which bounds 
his visible globe. Is the sun’s mass uni- 
formly distributed throughout that visible 
globe, 1,250,000 times as large as our 
earth? or is it concentrated toward’ the 
centre? or, on the other hand, is the 
denser part near the surface, so that the sun 


gigantic bubble? There are three lines on 
which we can seek for an answer té these 
questions. ... 

First, we find that the visible surface of 
the sun behaves ina manner utterly in- 
consistent alike with the idea that this 
surface is near the real surface of an infe- 
rior globe, and with the idea that the visi- 
ble surface is part of a mighty vesicle or 
bubble. The spot zones are carried around 
at different rates, according to their dis- 
tance from the equatorial solar regions. 
Not to follow Faye and others in niceties 
of calculation (far from justified by the 
evidence we have), I may say that the 
equatorial zone gains about one rotation 
in seven on the spot zones, or, roughly, 
some 2,700,000 miles in 200 days—say, 
13,500 miles per day. Such a velocity as 
this, close on ten miles in a minute, could 
not possibly exist in a cloud-laden region 
(such as the visible surface of the sun un- 
doubtedly is), and as affecting regions ex- 
ceeding the whole surface of the earth 
thousands of times, unless that cloud- 
laden region were very far away from the 
real surface of the sun, and therefore from 
the frictional effects of the true solar rota- 
tion. The real mass of the sun, however 
distributed, can only rotate as one; the 
visible cloud surface has many rates of 
rotation; therefore there must be an enor- 
mous distance between the two. 

Secondly, calculation has been made by 
competent mathematicians respecting the 
amount of polar compression. which would 
arise from the rotation of a globe such as 
the sun appears to be, at the average rate 
of-rotation indicated by the solar spots. It 
is found that the polar flattening would be 
Best instruments” “PULIP Miete ws ond LANE 
certain about the sun, it is that (within 
such capacity) his apparent globe is not 
flattened at all. It is absolutely certain, 
then, that the real globe of the sun lies far 
within the surface of flowing clouds which 
we see and measure. 

Thirdly, our earth has her story to tell 
about the sun’s interior. We know from 
the earth’s crust that, for periods of fe 
which geologists now estimate by tens of 
millions of years, the sun’s power has been 
at work on the earth’s crust, by rain, wind, 
and storm, fashioning and refashioning 
the structure of that crust, now forming 
layers, anon cutting them 3 hg a through- 
out leaving clear traces of handiwork. 
Croll estimates the duration of this part of 
the earth’s history—that is, of the time 
during which the earth’s crust has been 
forming under solar action—at fully one 
hundred millions of years. In other 
words, our earth tells us of at least one 
hundred millions of years of sun work, at 
the sun’s present rate of working. Itisa 
matter of no importance whether we sup- 
pose that the sun has worked all the time 
at his present rate, or has sometimes 
worked with more energy, sometimes with 
less. It is the quantity of sun work, not 
the way in which the work has been done, 
whick alone has to be considered. Now 
all physicists.and astronomers are agreed 
in regarding the sun’s emission of heat as 
due Wholly or almost wholly to solar 
gravitation, resulting in the steady con- 
traction of the sun’s mass. To get from 
the sun of past ages the amount of work 
which our earth tells us he has actually 
done, we must suppose him once to have 
been very much larger than he is now— 
how much larger we cannot say.... 

I take it also that the change which 
takes place in the aspect of the sun’s 
corona as the number of sun spots varies, 
and the alteration of the physical condi- 
tion of the corona—in such sort that when 
there are many spots, its spectrum indi- 
cates the presence of glowing hydrogen, 


whereas, when there are few, the lines of 


hydrogen are few or wanting,—correspond 
also with the theory that the time of sun 
spots is a time of great eruptional activity. 

or the rush of rejected masses through 
the coronal region would cause the hydro- 
gen present there (not as an atmosphere, 


* 





but irregularly distributed, and moving 
around the sun) to glow with greater lus- 
tre, so as to show the lines of hydrogen in 
the spectrum of the corona, 

It is, at any rate, remarkable that all the 
facts known to us in regard to thé sun 
spots themselves, to the colored flames, and 
to the corona, should agree in confirmin 
that which is already all but demonstrate 
by three strong lines of evidence, that the 
real working mass of the sun is very much 
sinaller than the globe we measure as his, 
and that all the phenomena which give so 
great an interest to the study of the sun 
are due to tremendous forces at work tens 


c | of thousands of miles below the surface 
is what Professor Young once suggested, a | 


which limits our view of his globe, and 
hides from us the processes by which the 
life of the solar system is maintained. 
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The Best Whip ever 
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Whip Co.. 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Teaching and T eachels, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, TheSunday» 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Titnes, 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 








Just as taken 


















From The Examiner, New York. 


~~ avo THO 
If the contents of this yolume couj¢-gchool t 
hrain and heart of the rage Sue sen aT 
condenses the mater Al results of long stat w 


Sepetionce 80 fully and admirably, 
yle so easy and attractive, and ft 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the topiés d 
that he must be impervious indeed who is not i 

ih the 


and Stimulated hy it, , . . 
volume that would nov, wines oe woet tw 


bear equally well on the art of putting n 
pulpit, so as to increase the preacher’s power in seiz- 
ing and holding theming ‘moulding the lives of 
his hearers. It ought to be a by every 
teacher and preacher in the land, 
From The IWustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 
Of this book we have to say first, in general, it is 
readable. ‘There is not a duil line in it. It fairly 
sparkles even while discussing the most substantial 
subjects. The author’s editorial training has taught 
him how to put his weighty thoughts so as to com- 


mand attention and make the desired 
The book 


im: 
is ponstiie and wise. Dr. Trumb 


tical and practicable... . 
goodishness, keeps steadily in the 

reat object of the teacher’s work in training the chil 
fren for Christ and for service in his church, 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 


Notbing better could come to any Sunday-schood!l in 
this Gay of “ Helps” than that each of its teachers 
shoald be furnished with a copy of Teaching and 
Teachers. Probably no man—certainly few—can be 
more “apt to teach” teachers than this author— 
H. Clay Trumbull.... Those who feel that our meth 
are ruling us instead of serving us—who are pained 
at the easy exclusion of the Bible from our cl 
the wealth of crayon and the scarcity of thought—~at 
the loss of force in the neultiplicity of contrivances— 
will find this book of almost unqualified merit, 


From The Congregetionatist, Boston, Mass. 

It isa fnll and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, simpi¢ in language, comprehensive in its ran 
of topics, adapted to existing conditions, and holdin, 
up the object of the work faithfully above -the wor 
itself. Other books have been written on the subject 
and with the same intenf, but we have seen no other 
such volume of anything like the value of this, .-. 
We presume ‘t it. will. be the high-water-mark in 
literature of its own sort for some years to come, 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can, 
The book isanything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out hisown rule by copious illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of witand humor. No 
teacher can read this book without clearer views of 
the importance, and dignity, and responsibility of his 
work, and without being greatly helped to perform it, 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit by its 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 


of such a book. Heis nota mere theorist who sitsin 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine opinions; he has ali 
his life been in the very thickest of the Sunday-school 
work, teaching in church and mission schools, What 
he has to say, therefore, on this subject, is what he has 


learned, and many times tested, by actual experience. 
... We earnestly commend the book to all teachers. 


From The Christian Union, New York. 

Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
widened in scope by pending this book. It is by far the 
best that has yet appeared,or is likely to appear, on 
this topic, and the thoroughness for which this calls 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every school in 
the iand. Superintendents will do well to stady these 
chapters, commend them to teachers, and present 
them now and then in detail. : 





Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, Publish 
1031’ Walout Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





GOODS FOR 
INFANTS’ WEAR. 


Messrs. James McCreery & Co. have received 
from Paris a select importation of exceedingly 
choice Novelties for 


BABY’S WEAR. 


Infants’ Wardrobes furnisieu complete with 
our own designs in these goods at very reason- 
able prices. 


Orders by mail promptly filled. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway and Eleventh St, 


NEV Tons. 


PENCERIAN 





TEEL PENS 


Are The Best 


DSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turouctout Tae WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


"“STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 
MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1529 Geestnal Sree), Prulledetanie, Plate and 50 Visit. 
ing Spade, $1.00. Wedding Invitations, Paper and 
Envelopes. Samples and prices on application, 


OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 

und,—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 

e sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 

pum r of sheets to & pound, sent on _———?< 15 eta. 
H. H. Canteen & KARNICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Buy “Whiting’s Standard” Writing Paper. 
“* KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” A ful 
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VO 8¥ CONTRAS , DIED,, One “table 

Dene Manual, Pea tn ole cloth, will be be furnished 
receipt of $1 by the publishers, 

HG FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
914 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; Pa. 


THE FIDELITY has : 000,000 insurance | 
fins 1 oe assets amounting 000, liabilities only 
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L. G. FOUSE, President. 
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e 7 $841 7,000. 
SURPLUS, 
: “$2,006,000. 
; => PL Pully-boldrs, $12,500,000 
OBIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA, 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
BEST LIFE POLICY in the Market. 
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N FARM MORTGAGE CO 
4 EARNS, LAWRENCE, KAN. © AL Pa, 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000, 
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OMice, 127 Bway, U.Cbine & 


| IORIDA MAPS FREE 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a Hand In- 





BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


New Term, November 1, 1886—May 1, 1887. 


PRESENT NUMBER OF MEMBERS, 8,000, 


Including many of the most eminent pastors and Sunday-school workers, of all denominations 
of Christians, in all the states—South and North—and in Canada. 





The Most Popular School for 
BIBLE STUDY and TEACHER TRAINING. 


Course for 1886-87. The Books of Genesis and Ex- Each Lesson includes a discussion on the Principles 
odus, and the Gospel according to Matthew, out of | and Methods of Teaching the Bible, and on practical 
which Sunday-school lessons for 1887 are selected. | Sunday-school work. 

Prepares for those lessons by a broad consecutive 

study supplementing International lessons. 





TEXT BOOKS.—The Bible and the Pamphlets of the Bible Correspondence School. Issued to mem- 
bers, November 1, December 1, January 1, February 1, March 1, April 1. 


COST.—To each member of schools of five or more, 50 eemis each, which includes all expense. To 
isolated members, 75 cemts each. 


Each local Bible Correspondence School has a local president, either the pastor, superintendent, or com- 
petent leader. Organize atonce. Send full names of all members, with dues, to 


The Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, 


1334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AS GOOD AS ITS STAMP. 


Another suit that we can sell without an “if.” 4 

Wool—all wool in warp and woof, and will bear its name out to perfection,— 
“Wire Twist.” 

The cloth is woven of double-strand wool, not loosely or fluffy, is an excellent 
imitation in colors, feel, look, and wear of the genuine English and Scotch fabrics that 
cost close to double. 

It is made under our direction, and of this special quality for the Oak Hall trade. 


Men’s and Young Men’s Suits, $14.00 and $13.00, 
Boys’ and Children’s Suits, $10.00 and $6.50. 


A Suit of it will wear its cost out to your highest satisfaction. 
you don’t like it. 








».oney back, if 
Send for samples. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak all South east Corner Sixth and Parnes Sts. | Phila. 














“A MODEL SPENT NO mao 


ay, School, Times, “ana bound in cloth, with 








A pastor, +, cobalt, or salute, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did it. 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. ***  @t- t= PVG The New York Tribune. 
“& oes pogrey ba 4 It is replete in just such * His methods of working, which were original s and 
et aged nor caneel worker needs, It is | effective, are minutely described by Mr. bull, 
practical, a roey abounds in common sense— | affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as yp 
uable acquisition in ng the young.” an hom poged of rare sense and devoted energy 
— E nen C New York. applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 
“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly | #r0m The Congregationatist, Boston. 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods “The book ought to be in every Rpbtetivethest li- 
of work ve been introduced by that sanctified brary, while, if some means could be devised by which 
co. on sense with which Mr, Haven was liberally | deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
lowed.”” inwardly digest it, the effect could | ot fail of being es- 
From The New York pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 
“He was indeed a model superintenden and this | From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, 
book felis b how he became pannel it —s bits oe “Mr. ae en Aye y of at and power x. 
many reiations. u e 18 es resen Dn 
80 ably and intelligently, and | post as superintendent This vi view Tonkes his biogra- 


possessing in itself such v: ie characteristics, the a 
wotdnas W Rete ely Pal — y pb = u = +f os ere Sunday-school workers, 


2 tha teeeme palate written in excellent, forci- Sane es Daten, G:C Eine Bretinen.) 
neas >: und “Itis not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 


ble English, and with a d engages a 
day-school aepereiendent ought to be, but the story 
sont the attention to the narrative from bexiunin of what an earnest, devoted Superintendent actually 


Soo ints oes eae Ce ee eae | Sat We erie comma et warm ie 
rich in every page w valuable suggestion su- 

the wide perusal it deserves.” perinterisents Gnd teachers. se 
From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

‘We know not where there is a volume better werth | 770m The Kvening Transcript, Boston. 

reading b: eo ee ceconeagee of our Sabbath schools. “The volume might with t propriety be made a 
A of what a superintendent | hand-book by all cmrree 1 teachers aud superin- 
ought to be is well butt the exhibition of the true su- | tendents. In fact, there is no person in any condition 
perintendent in his life is better... . Others than su- | in “. or any community, who could not find precepts 
dae gry Co ot will tek helped by this book. We com- for his rave in 
mend it to of our readers as one worth Owning and and | the labors and successes of this most faithfa ful and effec- 

studying.” tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause. 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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WE DO NOT 


Expect the prices of carpeting to be lower but 
higher if any change is made, so that retail 
buyers do well in buying now of us, as every 
grade in our stock is marked at much less 
than the present value. That lot of our Mo- 
quette Carpets at $1.15 per yd. grows less every 
day—the most desirable patterns will soon be 
gone. They area greatbargain. We believe 
that the Body Brussels we are selling at $1.00 
have a market value of about $1.25 in many 
stores. There is great advantage in buying of 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS. 
809 and 811 Chestnut &t., 
Philadelphia. 
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latest superb work. 
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